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First Queue for the 


Tue crisis in the motor car industry is the 
product, not of the new industrial revolution, 
but of the old. The 6,000 men peremp- 
torily sacked last week are not the victims of 
the age of automation, but of a good old- 
fashioned crisis of over-production. It is a 
familiar picture: exports shrinking, home 
sales falling, stocks piling up. Yet para- 
doxically it is its very familiarity which 
makes it new. It marks the end of a post- 
war attempt to prove that full employment 
and Tory freedom are compatible. 

Motor production has been pressed ahead 
ever since 1947. But whereas, under the 
Labour government, it was linked to the 
export drive, under Mr. Butler it ran amok. 
Although the production of cars has been 
rising at the rate of about 150,000 a year, 
exports have remained at the 1951 level. 
The reason is simple. Sir Stafford Cripps 
rationed steel to the industry on the basis 
that three cars must be exported for each one 
sold at home. This government stopped all 
that. Freed from control and encouraged 
by a domestic boom financed by Mr. 
Butler’s inflationary follies, the industry has 
undertaken huge development programmes. 
Investment in motor manufacture roughly 
doubled last year. The Big Five of the in- 
dustry, struggling to survive in a field where 
there is not room for all, have outbid each 
other for skilled labour and raw materials. 
Last year, metal imports (including steel 
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imports, which sky-rocketed) went up by 
£154 million—a quarter of our total increase 
in imports. In sheet steel alone, imports 
jumped to 450,000 tons, half of which was 
absorbed by the motor industry. These 
imports cost dollars, yet the government 
refused to regulate them or to insist that in 
return the car industry should help to pay 
the nation’s bills. It has stood aside while 
export markets have been squandered 
through failures of design and marketing, 
and by raids on the “soft” home market. 
Exports have dropped from 77 to 40 per 
cent. of output. 

Such folly destroys itself. When the crisis 
came the government reacted in the tradi- 
tional way. Its remedy has been to deflate the 
industry through hire purchase restrictions 
and the credit squeeze. But while it has thus 
deliberately created unemployment, it has 
taken ‘no steps to see that old mistakes are 
not repeated or that redeployment serves a 
coherent national plan. The car industry, 
which has so wantonly wasted national assets, 
remains unregulated, its investment goes on 
unchecked. Vauxhall prepares to double 
production in two years; Fords have a cur- 
rent expansion programme of £65 million. 
At Luton, Commer Cars have planned a 
large factory. This is the beginning of the 
car war and its social casualties. 

Challenged in the Commons, Mr. Mac- 
millan explained that he hopes in some 
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vague way to strike a “ balance” by monetary 
policy. In the meantime, one aim is 
obvious: a cycle of wage reductions is to be 
set on foot. This is what the government 
means by “ mobility of labour.” The Min- 
ister of Labour hopes that some of the men 
will be forced back to the buses, the railways 
and the pits—at the very moment when the 
government is putting a price squeeze on 
the nationalised industries. Inevitably the 
trade unions will seek a way to fight back, 
though unfortunately the car crisis has found 
them unprepared. They missed the favour- 
able moment to negotiate redundancy agree- 
ments on the American model, to insist 
on the creation of compensation funds; they 
cashed in on artificial prosperity. Now the 
government turns a deaf ear to their pleas for 
help. Union leaders and their men are hav- 
ing to learn the lessons of capitalism over 
again the hard way. In a situation of falling 
demand, their case may be industrially weak, 
but it is politically strong. The unions’ 
request for an inquiry into the car industry is 
as unanswerable as the growing demand for 
control of investment, and a reassessment 
of our economic priorities. Each of these 
requires government intervention and plan- 
ning. For five years the government has 
tried to solve our problems by monetary 
means. Now we are faced by stagnant pro- 
duction, a falling share of the world’s exports, 
social dislocation and industri:! unrest. 
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Comments on the Week’s 


Krushchev Replies 


The form of the Soviet reply to foreign criticism 
of Krushchev’s secret speech is as interesting as 
its substance. For the first time, Soviet readers 
have been permitted to read sharp—even if 
“ fraternal "’—<riticism of their leaders, and, an- 
other innovation, the Soviet central committee has 
taken the trouble to give point-by-point replies 
to specific questions raised by Communists 
abroad. (Presumably, an official text of the secret 
speech will soon be published to supplement this 
new statement and other documents, including 
Lenin’s “ testament,” which have now been made 
available to the Soviet public.) To this extent, 
the long reply is in tune with the new policy of 
frank revelation. It is, however, unsatisfactory in 
other respects. Krushchev is clearly concerned 
lest the “ democratisation ” of the Soviet and other 
Communist parties becomes “ disintegration ””—a 
fear that must take account, not only of the crisis 
in Communist parties abroad, but also of the 
Poznan outbreak and other “ incorrect interpreta- 
tions” of the new line. (East European and 
French party leaders went to Moscow specially 
for this central committee meeting.) But the 
question is whether the new reasons why Krush- 
chev and his colleagues did nothing to stop Stalin’s 
“excesses” will prove more convincing than the 
inadequate explanation given at the 20th Congress. 
Krushchev argues, first, that the Soviet people 
“knew Stalin as a man always acting in defence 
of the Soviet Union. Any opposition to him under 
these circumstances would not have been under- 
stood by the people. It was not a matter of lack 
of personal courage.” Secondly, he says, “ there 
were definite periods during the war, for example, 
when Stalin’s individual actions were sharply re- 
stricted.” ‘Thirdly—and this is the main line of 
defence—the fact that corrections have now been 
made shows that the Soviet system is “ genuinely 
democratic,” that the trouble was caused by 
“specific historical conditions” (the struggle 
against imperialist encirclement) and not by struc- 
tural defects in the system itself. Krushchev and 
his colleagues thus deny the need for the “ Marx- 
ist analysis” called for by Togliatti and Nenni, 
and indignantly repudiate suggestions that they 
should re-cxamine Leninist assumptions. What- 
ever has happened in the past, they claim, all is 
now well. Indeed, they reciprocate “ fraternal” 
criticism by chiding foreign Communists for 
going too far. That such explanations have to be 
offered shows that when the risks of “ de-Stalin- 
isation ” were calculated, the Soviet leaders could 
not foresee the flood that would follow the thaw. 


“ 


More Power to the Soviets? 


Another striking development is expected at 
the meeting of the Supreme Soviet which begins 
next week. For some weeks, there have been 
rumours in Moscow of impending changes in 
election procedure and in the status and func- 
tion of elected bodies. There was a cryptic 
reference to such changes in Togliatti’s latest 
speech, in which he said: 

The point can be reached and, if I am not mis- 

taken, is now being discussed by the leaders of a 

great country today being ruled by the Com- 

munists, where partics themselves may be extin- 
guished as a result of the attainment of a unitary 

Socialist society, 

The Daily Worker's Moscow correspondent, 
moreover, has reported that in future all candi- 
dates for local, republic-wide or all-Union bodies, 
will be properly nominated—as Article 141 of 





the Stalin Constitution formally requires—by a 
wide variety of organisations and that the single 
list will no longer be permittéd. This will pre- 
sumably open the way to some form of contested 
election, and this will tend to revitalise the 
local and superior soviets, many of which have 
become notional bodies which simply endorse 
the party line. At the same time, more power 
is to be given to the various soviets, both by 
delegating authority from Moscow and by giving 
them greater control over executive actions. In 
this respect, the publication in Izvestia of an 
article by a French politician, which calls for 
parliamentary control of the collective leadership, 
seems to be one way of preparing Russian opinion 
for the next stage. 


Turks and Greeks 


It appears that the British Government has 
decided to concede self-determination to Cyprus 
and to name the date. This belief no doubt ex- 
plains Mr. Averoff’s brusque treatment of Mr. 
Shepiloy when he visited Athens last week. 
General Templer, whose visit to Jordan was so 
disastrous to Britain a few months ago, has been 
chosen for the job of persuading the Turks that 
their strategic interests will not be jeopardised 
when Cyprus reverts to Greece. The Turks, it 
appears, are to be offered a de-militarisation 
clause (similar to the arrangement governing the 
Greek Dodecanese) which will apply to all Cyprus 
except the enclave forming the British base; and 
they are to be assured that Britain’s lease on the 
base will be very long indeed. To judge by Mr. 
Menderes’ most recent statement, the Turks are 
unlikely to be satisfied by this, and they will re- 
main obdurate unless and until American pressure 
can be brought to bear. So far, despite repeated 
British requests, Washington has refused to inter- 
vene; but if the Templer mission fails, the State 
Department may be forced to act. The important 
point is that Sir Anthony now seems to be reject- 
ing the formula of “ Cyprus as a base”, and to be 
accepting Labour’s thesis of “a base in Cyprus”. 
His next hurdle—once Turkish objections are 
overcome—will be to get the Cypriots round the 
conference table. How this is to be accomplished 
without bringing back Makarios nobody has yet 
explained; and when Sir Anthony has finally been 
brought to admit this elementary fact, his capitu- 
lation will be complete. Once more the Tory 
back-bench lions will roar; once more they will 
troop silently into the lobbies; and once more 
British soldiers will have died in vain. 


Trouble on the Pipeline 


There are faults on both sides in the dispute 
between the Lebanese Government and Iraq 
Petroleum Company over royalty payments for 
the company’s pipeline. Why has LP.C. experi- 
enced far more trouble over pipeline royalties in 
Syria and Lebanon than Tapline, the line con- 
trolled by Aramco? Because it has always paid 
too little and negotiated too late, and because it 
has adopted a “take it or leave it” attitude 
too frequently characteristic of British oil com- 
panies in their dealings with Arab states. The 
Syrian agreement was concluded only after bitter 
wrangling which left many hard feelings. Last 
year, I.P.C. gave way to the Lebanon after months 
of obdurate refusal, and Lebanese blackmail has 
been encouraged by I.P.C.’s persistent unwilling- 
ness to reach a generous and final agreement. 
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Now the Lebanese are trying it on again; and 
their apparent decision to “nationalise” 1.P.C.’s 
pipeline and refinery—though legally indefensible 
—is their inevitable response to I.P.C.’s refusal to 
negotiate. The company must recognise that the 
Lebanon’s envy at its oil-rich eastern neighbours, 
and its disgust at the methods currently used for 
calculating pipeline royalties (which are based on 
the length of the line and not solely on the 
quantity of oil transported) are permanent factors 
in the Middle East oil situation, which cannot be 
eliminated by occasional dollops of danegeld. 
LP.C. must be prepared to link the Lebanon’s 
share of the royalties to the general level of pro- 
duction and profits at an agreed percentage which 
could become standard for the Middle East; an 
there is every reason why this percentage shoul 
be generous, and so form the basis for the gooc 
relations which are now so sadly lacking. As for 
the Lebanon, it would do well not to act in 4 
precipitous manner. The Tripoli pipeline is not} 
indispensable to the workings of LP.C. The’ 
Lebanese government is almost certainly bluffing | 
in stating that it has secured agreement with Iraq ; 
to prevent the development of an alternative pipe- | 
line through Turkey. Even if its claim were true, 
there is nothing to prevent the company from 
abandoning overland transportation entirely. 
Both the Lebanon and Syria must realise that all 
the oil companies are becoming increasingly per- 
turbed by this apparently insuperable problem 
and are studying more radical solutions. Mr. 
Onassis doubtless had this in mind when he 
announced, last week, that he is to construct 
tankers in the 100,000-ton class. 


Parsimony for Malta 


The Colonial Secretary was very glib last week 
in tying to fix the responsibility for the 
dangerous situation in Malta on Mr. Mintoff and 
the Round Table Conference. This is surely 
misleading. The Round Table Conference did 
no more than note an estimate for British aid 
to Malta which had already been arrived at; the 
Maltese Prime Minister, whilst perhaps tactically 
unwise in threatening to resign, had himself 
already been faced by a Colonial Office ultimatum. 
Maltese expenditure has been running during the 
past three months at a rate which would necessi- 
tate £5.6 million per annum aid from Britain. The 
Colonial Office would not offer more than £4.2 
million. The fact is that the Malta Labour 
government has begun development schemes 
much earlier than was thought possible. If they 
are to mature, thus increasing Maltese produc- 
tivity and reducing the island’s dependence upon 
Britain, aid in the full financial year will need to 
be at least £6 million. Otherwise unemployment 
is inevitable. If Mr. Mintoff is to have any chance 
of persuading his electorate that integration will 
give them an opportunity to work towards equiva- 
lent standards with those of the British working 
class, he must be given this assistance. If it is 
denied to him, it will not be his stubbornness, but 
the parsimony of the Treasury and the stupidity 
of the Colonial Office which will be responsible 
for destroying the whole imaginative concept of 
integration. Some breathing space has now been 
gained by the offer of an Economic Commission. 
If the commission is to succeed, its membership 
and its terms of reference must be acceptable to 
the Maltese government, and it must be em- 
powered to examine the whole issue of the amount 
of British aid required and the possibility of in- 
creasing the revenue resources of Malta itself. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Moscow 
Words and Deeds 


A Moscow Correspondent writes: The other 
day, as I drove past a particularly messy patch 
of road repair near the offices of the central com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U., the taxi-driver commented 
wrily: “That’s our way. Smash everything, 
make an unholy mess and then take our time 
over tidying up.” I thought his eyes dwelled for 
a moment on the building we were passing before 
they returned to the road. When I left Moscow 
early in May people were still swapping the 
“juicy bits” from the Krushchev speech in a 
mood of horror, fascination, iconoclasm and 
scepticism. Now, two months later, everybody 
one meets seems either to have heard the full text 
read to them or to have a fairly full and balanced 
account of it.. And the mood? From most 
reports it varies considerably according to the 
impact the government’s corrective measures 
have made on the local population. The farming 
community is gratified: the measures taken in 
agriculture since 1953—taxation relief, reduction 
of the powers of local bureaucrats with a 
corresponding enhancement of the authority of 
the kolkhoz boards of management, new incen- 
tives—these have had time to bear fruit. It 
seems, too, that the peasants now really believe 
an effort is being made to give them a fairer 
share of what consumer goods are available. 

As for the industrial population, it is by the 
housing programme that the government will 
eventually be judged. Not much is being asked 
for: in the larger cities a single-room flat per 
family is all that can be expected. Russian town- 
dwellers have become used to living in con- 
stricted space. What they have never grown 
used to, or accepted as normal, is lack of privacy. 
They detest the communal kitchen and bath- 
room, and now from foreign films and travellers’ 
tales they know such conditions are rare in the 
West. Certainly, the new houses are going up, 
but until the reorganised building materials in- 
dustry begins to turn out sufficient components 
for much more rapid construction of standard 
houses—Krushchoby, the Russians call them 
irreverently—such measures as reduction of 
working-hours, higher pensions, freedom to 
change one’s job and even more abundant con- 
sumer goods will continue to be regarded as 
palliatives. Nevertheless, the average working 
man—and perhaps the working woman even 
more so—probably feels that the replacement of 
Stalin by others has brought practical gains. In 
addition, there is a real sense of relief in not 
being “bossed about” as much as in the past, 
signs of which are beginning to appear in the 
form of more boldness on the part of trade union 
organisations in the factories. It is significant 
that the word obyazatelno (it is obligatory) has 
virtually disappeared from factory notice-boards. 

It is among the intellectuals that one finds at 
once most excitement, impatience and scepticism 
(the latter dependent on how much one is in the 
know about changes in preparation). If the 
party’s laissez-faire policy towards the arts has 
not as yet brought forth anything strikingly 
original, the reason is probably to be found in 
the tenacity with which the “ old hands” are 
clinging on to their positions, The most that can 
be said at this stage is that the desirability of 
variety of styles has prevailed over the necessity 
for uniformity. The intelligentsia, on whom the 
Stalin terror bore most grievously, are gradually 
regaining something of that confidence that 


towards life in 
A Russian 


characterised their attitude 
the Twenties and early Thirties. 


friend who wrote from the provinces ended 
a letter that approved most of the recent 
changes with the words: “Things are much 


better; all the same, I do not feel quite free to 
write frankly.” Four years ago those very words 
might have been enough to incriminate her. But 
there will be some hesitation to make full use of 
the much-advertised “freedom of criticism” 
until the old guard has been dislodged from the 
strategic positions it continues to hold in the 
newspapers, in management and in such 
organisations as the Academy of Arts and the 
Union of Writers. “What is the difference be- 
tween criticism from above and criticism from 
below? ” people ask, and Moscow jesters answet 
with this story: A. man drops a stone from a 
third-floor window on to the head of a man on 
the street below. That ts criticism from above 
A man in the street throws a stone at a man 
looking out of a third-floor window, misses and 
gets the stone back on his own head. That is 
criticism from below. 

In the long run it will probably be the reforms 
which, it is reliably reported, will soon be intro- 
duced into the penal code and judicial procedure 
that will convince the intellectuals that Krush- 
chev means what he says when he assures the 
public that a return to Stalin’s methods is being 
made impossible. 


Rome 
Goodbye to the Lollos? 


A Correspondent in Rome writes: During the 
last six months a cold wind has been blowing 
ominously about Rome; distributors and pro 
ducers shiver in the hollow teeth of ruin; actors 
and technicians sit all day in hostile, anxious 
groups, warmed only with bitter coffee. This 
was the fertile field that raised such bosomy 
blooms as Lollobrigida, Mangano, Podesta and, 
more recently, Sophia Loren—all now happily 
married to Foreign Markets. But those 
waxed fat on the post-war industrial boom in 
Italy are having to look elsewhere than the 
cinema for their money’s worth. The critical 
facts are that while, at this time last year—the 
open season for shooting film—there were nearly 
70 films in production and in °54 over ninety, 
Italy can now boast just seven films on the floor, 
of which three are co-productions and two full- 
length documentaries. 

The explanation lies in the government’s 
apparently arbitrary decision to pouch the large 
carrot they have been dangling in front of pro- 
ducers’ noses for the last five years. Any pro- 
ducer who could show a feature film of average 
merit got a snap of that worth a refund of 18 
per cent. of the film’s box-office gross. This, 
combined with a National Bank which would 
advance up to 60 per cent. of a film’s anticipated 
cost to a producer who could conjure up a box- 
office star and a skeleton story in which to frame 
her, octupled production the days of 
Rossellini’s Open City. 

For the last five months the Italian Govern- 
ment has been trying without success to pass an 
amended law in support of the industry through 
their parliament. It has met with strong opposi 
tion from those parties who complain of 
the obtuse control exercised by state officials, and 
the improper—and none the less powerful for 
being unofficial—censorship of the clergy which, 


who 


since 


3 


they maintain, has debased the Italian film and 
is responsible for the present slump. 

The only bank authorised to extend loans for 
film production is the Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro, and this would not consider giving credit 
without unofficial sanction from the hierarchy. 
A number of films have been withdrawn from 
circulation and others been denied a showing 
as a result of the Church's action. The directors 
De Sica and Visconti have both suffered on this 
account. Producers are inclined, therefore, to 
claim that it is useless for them to start produc- 
tion until certain precepts have been established 
and they certain of where they stand. 
The Circolo Romano del Cinema (the strongest 
association of directors and writers) on the other 
hand, insists that the only criterion of censorship 
is that “art is free” 

While such men as Rossellini, Blassetti, Vis- 
conti and De Sica were building the international 
reputation of the Italian cinema with their loosely 
termed “neo-realistic” films, the industrialists 
were making the money with which they were 
to buy up, and sometimes out, the talents that 
had created the playground on which they were 
to romp with such capital gain. By the begin- 
ning of 1952 (the year that marked the change- 
over from the neo-realistic school to commercial 
film-making) the industry had developed rapidly 
enough to become a seriously attractive bait for 
the business-man gambler. In the succeeding 
years the neo-realists still struggled against the 
difficulty of finding funds and the disapproval 
which the acute social observation of their films 
incurred. Some fine films were made (Umberto 
D, I Vitellom, Due Soldi di Speranza among the 
best-known), but it 


can be 


was the dreary commercial 
production floated, in competition with Holly- 
wood, on the black and white morals of Techni- 
film that flourished. But now that War 
and Peace has been concluded and Ben Hur (4) 
indefinitely deferred; now that Minerva, one of 
the biggest film houses, has gone bankrupt and 
frantic inflations of foreign finance have been 
injected elsewhere without avail, the time may 
well come when the field will again be open to 
those who like to make films for their own sake. 


color 


Westminster 
Guys and Dolls 


Housemasters in at least one public school hold 
occasional house meetings at which the senior 
prefect voices the boys’ complaints and the house- 
master replies. I was reminded of the atmo- 
sphere of such meetings this week when the House 
of Commons discussed the Home Office 

Kenneth Younger, who led for the Opposition, 
looks like a senior prefect, with his still boyish 
face and neat appearance. His manner to Lloyd- 
George had just the right blend of assurance and 
deference. He seldom put forward « definite 
view of his own. He made his speech “in inter- 
a real prefect’s phrase, that one 

and wondered if the Home Secretary would 
care to give a reply. He tentatively put forward 
the views of other people and wondered if the 
Home Secretary would care to comment. He 
also showed his awareness of the responsibility 


rogative form” 


of his position by from time to time explaining 
the Home difficulties to the 
behind him 

Lloyd-George acted his part equally admirably. 
With a geniality usually reserved for Parents’ 
Day, he gently offered a series of reasons why 
nothing should be done just now. A committee 
A committee was about to 

We had better wait until we heard 
From time to time he spread out 


Secretary's boys 


was sitting on this, 
report on that 


from them 
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his hands, palms upwards, and complained, a 
little wearily, that things were all very difficult; 
and when some of the less polite boys and girls 
became restive, he closed the proceedings with a 
vote of thanks to the Matron and all her staff. 

Younger and Lloyd-George, in fact, rubbed 
their dry sticks together like good boy scouts but 
completely failed to produce any fire. From their 
speeches, no one would have guessed that there 
is alarm about incipient gang warfare in London 
and elsewhere, or concern about prostitution and 
the state of the prison service, or that the police 
are seriously dissatisfied with their pay. The 
real debate was carried on by back~-benchers, 
and by Tony Greenwood, who wound up for the 
Opposition. Maybe Bessie Braddock’s demon- 
stration with the lethal air pistols recently con- 
fiscated from Liverpool children was both out of 
order and a “kind of a circus act.” But at least 
it rammed home a serious point, that such 
weapons should not have unrestricted sale. 

Much of the debate centred on prostitution 
and gang warfare. On the first, Lloyd-George 
explained the limitations of the law—that a 
prostitute could be arrested only if there was 
“annoyance,” that flats let separately to individual 
women were not brothels and so on. But the 
main pressure put on him was not to alter the 
law, but to enforce it. Beverley Baxter reported 
that in Bayswater two men regularly arrived to 
collect money from prostitutes and that their 
arrival was accompanied by “screams, quarrels, 
blasphemy and blows.” The law already gives 
the police powers to arrest men who are living 
on immoral earnings and to arrest prostitutes who 
cause “annoyaiice.” Yet in Bayswater both 
practices seem to flourish openly. Members were 
also disturbed by the revelation that the law could 
not cope with the gangs, and by Peter Rawlinson’s 
report of conditions in Soho, where unfortunate 
shopkeepers could only keep their windows intact 
by paying protection money to the gangs. Surely 
the law was adequate to dea! with that? Yet the 
law is not being enforced, and is falling into 
disrepute. 

The problem, as Greenwood put it, was how 
t© re-establish the law’s supremacy. No doubt 
some changes in the law will be necessary to close 
such loopholes as those which allow property 
owners in effect to live on immoral carnings and 
yet escape prosecution, But the real solution is 
to have a police force which is both large enough 
and determined enough to enforce the law. 
Menibers were unwilling to criticise the police 
themselves. There was still a general feeling 
that our “policemen are wonderful” but that 
because their pay is still too low to attract recruits 
there are not enough of them. It is certainly true 
that men at present in the force are angry at the 
refusal of the Home Secretary to accept an award 
backdating their recent pay increase. Yet the 
Home Secretary himself reported that the West 
End Division of the Metropolitan Police Force 
is now up to full strength. If that is so, it is 
disquieting that lawbreaking, of which so many 
instances were given in this week’s debate, should 
continue to such an extent in its area. 

The Home Secretary is not responsible for the 
day-to-day administration of any police force, but 
he has a general duty to see that the police do 
their duty. It is most unwise for any Home 
Secretary to assume, as Lloyd-George seems to 
assume, that the police automatically and always 
do their duty. He should exert continuous vigil- 
ance and pressure to this end. But no one who 
has watched Lloyd-George in his present office 
could associate him either with pressure or with 
Vigilance. Changes in the law may be necessary. 
Even more necessary is a change at the Home 
Office. J. P. W. MALLALIEV 


‘march was planned for 
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The Workers of Poznan 


"Tuanxs to the presence of foreign businessmen 
and journalists—and, be it said, unusually 
honest reporting by Communist sources—there 
is little argument about the causes of the Poznan 
riot, For several weeks there has been growing 
discontent among the Poznan workers, and 
especially among the employees of the large Zispo 
factory. Wages are generally so low, and the sup- 
plies of goods so inadequate, that it is impossible 
to maintain tolerable living standards. At Zispo, 
changes in output and work norms have led to 
a further drop in income, and two weeks ago, 
parts of the factory started to go slow. On June 
25, a delegation of 30 workers was elected to visit 
the Minister of Machine Industry, Mr. Sidelski, 
in Warsaw. It is claimed, officially, that he 
accepted the demands of the delegation and 
agreed to visit the factory. Other accounts sug- 
gest that, on the contrary, some of the delegates 
were arrested. In any case, a protest strike and 
Thursday morning. 
It was this march that became a riot and, accord- 
ing to eye-witness reports, a fairly well-organised 
insurrectionary attempt on public buildings. 
Here the two versions really diverge. The 
official Polish story is that “terrorists,” inspired 
by “a certain power,” used the demonstration 
as a cover for a carefully prepared revolt, and 
that this was timed to coincide with the Poznan 
Fair. It may be true that armed groups infil- 
trated into the demonstration. (In the first place, 
the Polish press has frequently reported opera- 
tions against armed underground units in both 
urban and rural areas. Secondly, the course of 
the riot suggests that in its later stages it was 
led by men with experience ‘in the tactics of 
street-fighting.) But there is no doubt that 
the violent protest had overwhelming public back- 
ing, and there is some evidence that the shooting 
was started by security forces rather than by 
the rioters, It is admitted that the Zispo strike 
was joined by the whole working-class of Poznan. 


“In a general strike,” the Daily Worker reports, 
“they stopped the town dead.” It is admitted, 
too, that the demand was for “ bread,” that the 
demonstrators had justifiable grievances, and 
that various factories have passed resolutions 
expressing “confidence” in the government and 
the Communist Party without “enthusiasm.” 
Whether or not the strike was used by 
“terrorists” as a cover for a violent outbreak, 
the plain fact remains that the workers 
courageously took their lives in their hands to 
demand bread for themselves and their children. 

The workers of Poznan demonstrated and 
died. And the working-class movement in other 
countries rightly applauds their determination to 
win a higher standard of life and greater freedom. 
In the last few months there have been other 
strikes and demonstrations in Poland, and for 
the same reasons. The management of industry 
has been bureaucratic and incompetent; th:: sacri- 
fices demanded by the industrialisation pro- 
gramme have been immense; and the new 
political atmosphere has encouraged the working- 
class to stand up and fight with its traditional 
weapons. The question that must now be asked, 
however, is whether this outbreak will be used 
to halt the process of “democratisation.” It 
seems, to judge by the first reaction, that the 
Polish government intends to deal sternly with 
the “ ringleaders” of the riot, but to do what it 
can to meet the genuine grievances of the 
workers. If it does this, the men of Poznan will 
have won a crucial victory. “The time has 
come,” a very representative group of Labour 
M.P.s has written to the Polish President, “ when 
all citizens of our great continent should enjoy 
liberty . . . and an adequate standard of life.” 
The Polish government should realise that 
Socialists everywhere will endorse this appeal 
for “generous restraint,” and understand that 
any “co-operation for peace and reconstruction ” 
depends upon its answer, 


A Co-existence Dialogue 


Lerry: From what I’ve gathered from press re- 
ports, the paper on Labour foreign policy which 
Dick Crossman has presented to the Parliamen- 
tary Party’s foreign affairs group is a timid piece 
of work. He seems to assume that the world 
will continue to be divided into two armed camps. 
He thinks it would be “ unrealistic” for Labour 
to scrap Nato, Seato and Medo. I can’t think 
what’s become of him. 

RiGHty: He’s not alone, you know. Harold 
Davies, Tony Wedgwood Benn and Chris May- 
hew have also done a paper on the Far East. 
Full of some very dubious ideas, in my view, 
but even they recommend sticking to Seato. 

Lerry: I can’t understand it. After all, the 
cold war’s over, as Crossman admits in his paper. 
So why keep the cold war politico-military insti- 
tutions? They no longer fulfil any role. They’re 
positive liabilities in the age of peaceful competi- 
tion. They don’t scare the Russianms—but they 
provide them with priceless propaganda. And 
they convince the uncommitted nations that the 
West is a potential aggressor. 

Ricuty: You must be more responsible. When 
a Labour Secretary of State next takes over the 
Foreign Office he can’t simply announce that 
Britain intends to withdraw from Nato. It would 
mean the end of the American alliance-—it might 
even mean America’s withdrawal from Europe: 
Ernie Bevin’s nightmare all over again. A uni- 


lateral denunciation of Nato would be tantamount 
to a declaration of neutralism. And neutralism 
isn’t a practicable policy for Britain. 

Lertry: Look, let’s take these organisations one 
by.one. First Seato. The statement drawn up 
by the Foreign Affairs Group, and based on the 
Harold Davies paper, recommends the adoption 
of the Five Principles of Co-existence, including 
the one which forbids interference in the internal 
affairs of other states. But this, as the group is 
aware, is a direct contradiction of Clause IV of 
the Seato agreement. Secondly, it recommends 
channelling aid to the Far East through the U.N. 
This contradicts another clause of Seato. Take 
away these two functions and what is left of 
Seato? A collection of obsolescent warships. 
Next, take Medo. Here again, Crossman—echo- 
ing, I note, Mr. Gaitskell—recommends channel- 
ling aid through the U.N. But to supply aid, on 
a politically selective basis, is now the main pur- 
pose of the pact. Crossman also wants an arms 
embargo on the Middle East. But this means 
Iraq will have to contract out. And what is the 
Baghdad Pact without Baghdad? 

RIGHTY: Precisely, that is the idea. We make 
these treaties innocuous without taking the fatal 
step of formally renouncing them, and thus anta- 
gonising our allies. By relegating them, as Cross- 
man says, to a position of secondary importance, 
we relax tension and convince both the Russians 
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and the uncommitted peoples that our intentions 
are not aggressive. But, at the same time, we 
assure countries like Turkey, Pakistan and Siam 
the protection of a formal military treaty. We 
obtain the results you would wish, but without 
smashing the unity of the West into fragments 

Lerty: But isn’t this what the Tories have 
been doing for the past two years anyway? What 
differentiates your policy from theirs? It seems to 
me you are getting the worst of both worlds 
First, by cutting down your military commit- 
ments, by emphasising the cconomic aspects of 
these organisations, you emasculate them, and 
prevent them from fulfilling their primary func- 
tion—which, when all is said and done, is a 
military one. But, having made them incapable 
of discharging the tasks for which they were 
created, you refuse to draw the obvious propa- 
ganda advantage by renouncing them formally. 
Whatever you say, countries like India will 
always look upon Nato as a threat to peace. We 
had to disregard India’s views when Nato was 
indispensable, But we’ve now reached the point 
when we can afford to cultivate neutrals. 

Ricuty: You talk as though the threat from 
the East has gone for ever. But we have no real 
evidence of this—at least until the Russians have 
agreed to inspection and control of disarmament. 
Until then, we must have an organisation in being 
which can respond instantly to the threat of war. 
We can’t make the mistakes of 1914 and 1939 
again. We've no need, any longer, to talk in 
terms of maintaining 80 divisions in Germany. 
But we must have, as Crossman says, a “ trip- 
wire,” which will automatically set off the pro- 
cess of nuclear retaliation. 

Lerty: I don’t know what this trip-wire means 
Is it a thin line of troops? Or is it simply a fron- 
tier? In the long run, I think it must mean the 
latter, because troops, even when equipped with 
tactical nuclear weapons, have no real function 
to perform in an H-bomb war. But in this case, 
Nato is meaningless. If the Russians crossed the 
West German frontier, the American Strategic 
Air Command would instantly come into action 
In a push-button war, the buttons are going to be 
pushed, you may be sure, in Washington, and not 
at Shape headquarters. Nato is a_ military 
anachronism, It dates from the days when formal 
alliances were valueless unless they were backed 
up by troops already mobilised and in position, 
when, in short, the essence of war was the defence 
of territory by ground forces. 

RicHty: So you still think that the next 
Labour government should abruptly and 
unilaterally withdraw from Nato? 

Lerty: No. Such a course, as you rightly point 
out, is not compatible with the Anglo-American 
illiance which, I agree, we must preserve. I am 
in favour of a much more positive step. We 
should propose to our Nato allies that the time 
has come to replace Nato with a mutual-defence 
treaty of the traditional kind. Under this, all 
member nations would come to the aid of any one 
of them whose territory was violated; but it would 
not include any other military provisions. Such 
a treaty, I agree, was useless in the days when 
it took armies a month to mobilise, and when the 
United States required years to bring her full 
military effort to bear. But, in the days when 
S.A.C. bombers require only six hours to be over 
Moscow, it is all we require. The objectionable 
features of Nato would thus be eliminated, and we 
should still have just as much—or as littl— 
security as we have at present. We should also— 
and this is the point—be in a position to wage 
competitive co-existence on equal terms. 

Ricuty: Would it include Germany? 

Lerty: I’m glad you raised that. Germany, it 
seems to me, is where Crossman’s “Nato trip- 


wire” thesis breaks down. Having elected to pre 
serve Nato, he then goes on to say (rightly, in my 
view) that the Germans should be allowed to de- 
cide their own future; and he hints that this will 
probably take the form of reunification on the 
basis of neutralisation. Well and good: but then 
what becomes of the Nato trip-wire? Is the wip- 
wire to be withdrawn to the Rhine? Or is it to 
remain on the Elbe, in defiance of the neutralisa 
tion agreement? The problem is insoluble so long 
as you regard the trip-wire as a line of troops. But 
once you regard the trip-wire as a frontier, a solu 
tion is simple. We should make our proposal for 
a transformation of Nato into a mutual-defence 
treaty conditional on a similar transformation ot 
the Warsaw Pact (which, since the relaxation of 
satellite control by Moscow, has become a genuine 
organisation). Then, when the two great military 
formations have been reduced to conventional 
diplomatic agreements, the way is paved for an 
overall European Security Pact, one of whose pro- 
visions would be the guarantee of a neutralised 
Germany. 

Ricuty: You presuppose that the transforma 
tion from cold war to peaceful competition will 
blur the lines between the two blocs. I suspect it 
will sharpen them. I see that Mr. Denis Healey 
has produced a paper arguing that peaceful com 
petition will consolidate the unity of the Com 
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munist bloc, and that we cannot hope to compete 
peacefully unless our unity matches theirs, This 
eems to me logical enough 

Lerty: Yes, if you accept Mr. Healey’s pre 
mise, But what is his evidence that the unity of 
the Communist bloc is being consolidated? 
logliatti’s statement? The resolution of the 
French C.P.? The Poznan riots?  Rakosi’s 
refusal to resign? The resolution of the Albanian 
central committee? For the first time we have the 
and unpunished—differen- 
tuations in the Communist world. I don’t argue 
that it is breaking up; but there are welcome signs 
of fissiparous trends, We should encourage and 
promote them, We won't do this by insisting on 
the unity of the West. On the contrary: unity 
breeds unity. If we refuse to relax, we may 
force the Communist world to reverse the policy 
of de-centralisation. It seems to me high time 
that Labour stopped reconciling itself to a 
permanent East-West division and began a 
cautious advance into no-man’s land, But it can’t 
do this until it begins to think about foreign 
policy in specifically Socialist terms. 

Ricguty: A Socialist foreign policy? I don't 
know what you mean 

Lerty: Well, perhaps somebody should write 
a paper about that, 
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London Diary 


S ex, after all, is the most reliable of circulation 
boosters, and I can forgive the Daily Mirror for 
exploiting the very attractive vital statistics of 
film stars. But I get angry when it demands 
repressive legislation against street walkers. In 
advocating action on American lines to “ clean up 
London,” it has apparently forgotten what its own 
reporter, Ralph Champion, wrote from New York 
two years ago. He described the “girl traps” 
which plain clothes police set on Broadway. 
Prostitution being illegal in New York, the police 
get convictions—and promotion—by enticing girls 
into apartments with them. As the chief magis- 
trate of New York pointed out, it is the “kids 
from the country” who get roped in; hardened 
prostitutes can recognise a policeman a mile away. 
There is no short-cut solution to the problem of 
prostitution, and I hope the Wolfenden Commit- 
tee which is now studying it will not be influenced 
by sensational newspaper campaigns. Not tec be 
outdone, the Empire News has been running a 
series by Fabian, former head of the vice squad at 
the Yard. “ Eleven prostitutes walk the streets of 
London today for every one before the war. These 
figures are official,” he proclaimed the other day. 
A curious reader wrote to the Home Office to 
check up on the facts and has sent me their reply. 
‘These figures are not official, says the Home Office, 
and adds that in the opinion of the Commissioner 
they are “probably very wide of the mark”. 
- * . 


The Sunday Pictorial, even more alive to sex 
appeal, can claim that its “virgin birth” stunt 
has been a service to science. Indeed Dr. Balfour- 
Lynn, the doctor in charge of the tests, has stated 
in the Lancet that the investigation “was made 
possible only by the publicity given by a mass- 
circulation journal.” But does that entitle any 
newspaper, by full-page photographs, screaming 
headlines and identification by name, to label an 
eleven-year-old girl as a freak? The evidence 
of “virgin birth” in this case is not conclusive. 
Balfour-Lynn in the Lancet, where the woman 
and her daughter were disguised by anonymity, 
said: “This mother’s claim must not only be con- 
sidered seriously, but it must also be admitted that 
we have been unable to disprove it”, The evi- 
dence from blood tests could not, of themselves, 
prove virgin birth. The other test, which would 
have been more convincing to biologists, was that 
of skin-grafting. If, genetically, mother and 
daughter were identical (with no genes from a 
male) then skin-grafts from one to another would 
have “taken” and the graft should have survived 
indefinitely, The graft from daughter to mother 
was shed in four weeks and that from mother to 
daughter in six. Although Dr. Balfour-Lynn 
found in the failure of this test only a reason to 
doubt the test itself, biologists would take a lot 
of convincing that this failure was compatible 
with virgin birth. A good deal of the substance 
of the case for virgin birth in this instance there- 
fore depended on blood testing, and Dr. Balfour- 
Lynn thanked Professor J. B. S. Haldane for help- 
ing with the “statistical evaluation of the sero- 
logical data”. But Professor Haidane, whose wife, 
Dr. Helen Spurway, first raised the possibilities of 
“virgin birth” in the human species, has written 
indignantly to the press saying in his opinion 
that “ the evidence adduced by Dr. Balfour-Lynn 
leads to the opposite conclusion "—that the child 
in fact had a father 


* “ + 


The promotion of two ordinary murder stories 
to the top of a column on The Times main news 
page on Tuesday, confirmed my impression that 


most of the pavers (obvious exceptions a7: the 
News Chromicle, Manchester Guardian, Observer 
and Reynolds) are still trying to wreck the chances 
of the Silverman Bill. Even the Daily Mirror, 
which has consistently supported abolition on its 
leader page, could not resist the allure of giving 
up its front page to “the first no-hang murder”. 
The sudden general exploitation of race-gang 
news (which is available at half a dozen London 
magistrates’ courts, year in and year out, for any- 
one who wants it) also seems to me highly suspect. 
One pays the various editors the compliment of 
supposing that they know what they are doing. 
I don’t know whether anyone has yet actually 
asserted that murders have increased since the 
Home Office accepted the policy of automatic 
reprieves after the House of Commons resolu- 
tion in February. What I do find is that in these 
three no-hanging months (March, April and May) 
there were 45 murders; in the corresponding three 
months of the previous year there were 52 
murders, and in the year before that the figure 
was 54. But I don’t expect the Daily Express to 
print these statistics and I’m no longer sure 
about The Times. 
. o * 

Because Arthur Miller was going to marry 
Marilyn Monroe, millions of people have learnt 
for the first time that Americans can be denied 
a passport because someone in Washington thinks 
this a suitable punishment for having once held 
wrong opinions. This has drawn world atten- 
tion to the latest investigations of the Un-American 
Activities Committee which, I am sorry to see, is 
also hounding Otto Nathan, Einstein’s close 
friend and literary executor. Nathan, you recall, 
won a sensational lawsuit last year, when 
after more than two years delay—he forced the 
State Department to give him a passport so that 
he could come to Europe to settle Einstein’s 
affairs. The Committee has now ordered him to 
hand over this passport, and is indicting him for 
contempt because he refuses. Nathan says that it 
cannot need his passport as evidence (he is willing 
to read everything it shows into the record); that 
it is his personal property and physical proof of 
his right to travel, as established by the Court of 
Appeals in Washington; and that its seizure would 
be an unlawful infringement, not only of his con- 
stitutional rights, but of the rights of the judiciary 
which ordered the State Department to issue it. 
He has also refused to answer questions about his 
opinions on the grounds that such questions 
violate the First Amendment. Nathan, I notice, 
is one of those who believe that one should not 
plead the Fifth Amendment (which protects a 
witness against self-incrimination) for he holds 
that it in effect recognises the right of the Com- 
mittee to inquire. By choosing the First Amend- 
ment (which guarantees freedom of speech) he 
challenges the right of the Committee to make 
any investigation of private beliefs and associa- 
tions. But why, in the world, should he have 
to plead anything? ; 

. . 7 


A friend who went to Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
meeting in Trafalgar Square on Sunday tells me 
that about 500 people had gathered by 3 o’clock 
when the meeting was due to start. “ Working men, 
mostly,” he said, “with a few leather-jackets 
towards the front. Several Indians and Africans. 
A jocular group of university students on the 
lookout for trouble. And, of course, the odd 
representative of the down-trodden middle- 
classes. The proceedings opened with a harangue 
on European Union from a woman who looked 
like a prison-wardress. As she drew to a close, 
we heard the rat-tat-tat of drums coming down 
the Strand. A score of flag-bearers appeared and 
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draped themselves over the pedestal of Nelson’s 
Column. It began to rain, first a drizzle, then 
really hard. About half-past three the Leader 
skipped on to the platform, in a dapper, dove-grey 
suit, rather like an elderly actor-manager greeting 
his audience after a long tour in Australia. There 
were boos, catcalls, and, from the front, shouts 
of Sieg Heil, with the odd Nazi salute sprouting 
up between the umbrellas. Mosley has worn 
well and is still an excellent speaker, but he has 
very little to say nowadays.” His subject, it 
seems, was European Union—which no one, 
except perhaps Winston Churchill, has ever 
succeeded in making anything but a bore. 
Towards the end of his speech the crowd began 
to drift away and the meeting broke up in rain- 
sodden silence. My friend adds, surprisingly: 
“What struck me in listening to Mosley was that, 
when I shut my eyes, his voice was indistinguish- 
able from Sir Anthony Eden’s! ” 


o * * 


Ever since the “ disgrace” of Djilas two years 
ago the Yugoslavs have been at pains to prove 
how differently he has been treated from Russian 
leaders who fall foul of the party line. But the 
Labour Party has never been happy about his 
fall and there has been increasing uneasiness 
about reports of petty persecution to which he 
has been subjected. I don’t know the rights and 
wrongs of the latest complaints which he has been 
ventilating in the New York Times, but what 
interests me is the violence with which Borba 
has reacted to Morgan Phillips’ recent interven- 
tion on his behalf. . Morgan Phillips took it 
upon himself to write what he describes as a 
personal note to Tito as an old friend. Tito’s 
only reply was to hand the letter over to Vlak- 
hovitch, the man responsible for the party’s inter- 
national relationships, who has given it the full 
cold war treatment in Borba. I can well believe 
that Morgan’s letter was irritatingly “tutorial” in 
tone; but why elevate a private resentment into a 
public brawl? I gather that Morgan denies that 
he circulated his letter to other Socialist Parties, 
as Vlakhovich claims; all he expected was a per- 
sonal reply to a private letter. The incident has 
created ill-feeling on both sides at a time when 
Tito seems particularly anxious to show that his 
revival of official relationships with the Russian 
Communist Party need not make any difference 
to his western contacts. The Yugoslavs have 
another grouse against Djilas; they could not 
approve of his describing Krushchev, in the 
American press, as an “ affable brigand completely 
devoid of principles”, just as Tito was paying his 
triumphant visit to Moscow. 

* . - 


I am delighted to see that the National Council, 
which claims to represent the citizens of Monaco, 
is pressing Prince Rainier for a variety of reforms. 
Two of its complaints are esthetic. I sympathise 
with both. After all the fuss made about Grace 
Kelly, it is really a little hard that the citizens of 
Monte Carlo should see so little of her. The 
second complaint is much more serious. They 
demand the most formal and sacred promise from 
the Prince that he will never allow another sky- 
scraper to be built on the water-front. Nobody 
who has not seen this new outrage can imagine 
how shocking it is. The exquisite little town 
climbs up a hillside from the harbour; the colour 
and grace of its buildings are unsurpassed. Now 
in the front and centre a 15-storey horror 
blots out the scene. If the citizens of Monaco 
wish to maintain their reputation as well as their 
liberties, they should insist, not merely that no 
other such building should be put up, but that 
this one should be pushed over into the sea. 

CRITIC 
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The middle classes, he insisted, deserved a 
break before their backs were broken. They had 
sold their homes, spent their savings and were 
losing their independence. Some had even been 
obliged to send their children to State school: 
Lt. Col. Bromley-Davenport, reported in New; 
Chronicle. (W. Gardner.) 


“The return of the Liberal party to a position 
of real authority, whilst inevitable, must probably 
be accepted as a somewhat long-term prospect.” 
Mr. Geoffrey Acland, former chairman of the 
Liberal party executive. (X. Y. Z.) 


Anything that belittles or mars a wedding cere- 
mony must have a bad effect on marriage itself, 
and we certainly cannot afford this in the world 
today. Personally, I deplore archways of hockey 
sticks or cricket bats, even though these do not 
raise the moral problem that beer bottles do for 
many of us.—From War Cry. (lan Weinberg 


He said: “All the parties are nudists, except 
Mr. Clements, who denies it, but he had a picture 
in the nude taken in someone else’s house. 

“People who are nudists cannot be quite the 
same as other people. 

“J have been shown photographs which are 
quite remarkable.”~-Report in News Chronicle. 
(B. Munro.) 


Grass Roots 


Iw Poland a local party secretary had welcomed 
the decisions of the 20th Congress. But he added: 
“it all makes my work a lot more difficult.” This 
remark stuck in my mind. Might not che 
harassed local bureaucrat, whose work had been 
made “a lot more difficult,” perhaps be the man 
of the year in the Peoples Democracies? Later, 
in Budapest, tired of hanging about and waiting 
for half-promised interviews (which never 
materialised) with the Hungarian leaders, I 
decided to look a little more closely at the prob- 
lems of the small men. Would it be possible, I 
asked the Foreign Ministry, for me to forget 
about Rakosi for the morning and interview a 
very minor, very unimportant party official? 

Too much surprised at this bizarre request to 
be able to think quickly of a reason for refusing 
it, they said yes; and next morning I presented 
myself (with interpreter) at a large shipyard on 
the Danube in a northern industrial suburb of 
Budapest. The main gate was flanked by two 
gigantic, supposedly realist, and depressingly 
epicene statues of a male and female worker. 
Over the entrance was a red and gold banner 
proclaiming the establishment an “ outstanding 
factory.” At the head of the main staircase stood 
busts of Lenin and Stalin. The party secretary’s 
office was decorated by life-size photographs of 
the heads of Lenin, Stalin and Rakosi. 

There I met Lajos Balogh, the party secretary 
of the shipyard, and Ferenc Czeller, his propa- 
ganda secretary. Both are full-time party offi- 
cials. Together they are responsible for 1,200 
party members organised in 20 separate branches 
in the yard. Balogh is about 48 years old and 
has worked for 25 years in the same shipyard— 
the last seven as a full-time party official, More 
than six feet tall, he has a hard, rough, handsome 
face, greying hair, huge hands, slow movements 
and a forc.ful deliberate way of speaking. He is 
visibly an honest, good man. I’ve seen convenors 
of shop stewards on the Clyde who look and talk 
in just the same way. 

Czeller is younger, smaller, quicker, craftier. 


He worked in the yard for 16 years as a turne: 
before becoming a full-time propagandist. He is 
still on the right side of 35; and, while it is diffi 
cult to imagine Balogh far from the clatter of 
the rivets, Czeller will probably move on in duc 
course to a higher party office and carry a brictf 
case to his work. 

First I asked them to tell me about the organi 
sation of the party in the yard. And then, as they 
began to loosen up, I gradually steered the con 
versation in the direction of my Man of the Yea 
How had the new conditions, I asked, affected 
their work? Were their members prepared to 
take the responsibility of criticism? “ Criticism,” 
said Balogh, the light of battle in his eye, his last 
reserves breaking down, “ we officials have hardly 
been able to stand up to the criticism. You can't 
get away with the stock answers now. We used 
to say ‘Comrade, it is a decision of the party’; 
but now we’re expected to explain why. You've 
got to be on the alert and looking ahead all the 
time nowadays to keep out of trouble.” 

The criticisms, he went on, are not concerned 
only with the details of daily life: most of the 
theoretical problems are also discussed. He cited 
as examples of “theoretical” problems recently 
debated in the shipyard, “a policy for Socialist 
agriculture ” and “ the correct division of national 
resources between productive investment and 
consumption.” The deputy editor of Szabad Nép 
(the official party paper) had recently visited the 
shipyard, and had been received with a storm 
of criticism because his paper continued to con 
centrate on detailed criticisms of individual 
failures—* the supply of screws,” said Mr. Czel 
ler darkly—and did not adequately explain 
national problems. Both my informants tend to 
be rather sardonic about the role of newspapers 
in society. “You don’t want to judge this coun 
try by Szabad Nép,” said Mr. Czeller; “the last 
word is here.” And Mr. Balogh looked bashfully 
down at his enormous feet, modestly flattered by 
his suborilinate’s vote of confidence. 

I thought the time had now come to move on 
to more delicate ground. What, I asked, had 
been the immediate impact on his members ol 
the 20th Congress and the exposure of the Stalin 
cult? Balogh gave me a long, shrewd look, and 
there was silence for about 20 seconds while hx 
took his decision. Then he decided to talk 
“Shock,” he said briefly. “And not only the 
members; me too. We couldn’t believe it at 
first.” But they had to believe in the end; and so 
I asked, very gently, what about the photograph 
of Stalin on the wall, the bust on the stairs? 
“Well,” he said, “ we try to see it all in perspec 
tive now, the good points of Stalin with the bad 
At first, criticism of Stalin seemed to us to be 
criticism of the Soviet Union itself; and that we 
couldn’t accept. Even now, there’s a lot that 
think it would have been better not to publicise 
Stalin’s mistakes.” 

Would they like to tell me in more detail how 
the news had been received and how they had 
tackled the problem of discussing it with thei 
members? I hardly dared to ask this question 
for fear that too great inquisitiveness might mak« 
them shy off the whole subject. I needn’t have 
worried. Mr. Balogh is a man of decision and, 
once he had decided to talk, nothing I could say 
would stop him. The criticisms of Stalin at the 
20th Congress had begun to leak out by rumour 
and in the press, before there was any official 
communication from the central committee. Im 
mediately, the party members began to bombard 
the branch secretaries (and they in turn the party 
office) with demands for an explanation. In the 
course of a day or two the uproar in the yard 
grew so great that Balogh took the emergency 
step of telephoning the party’s central secretariat 


and demanding the presence of a member of the 
politbureau to give some guidance on how the 

tuation should be handled. The response was 

visit, post-haste, from Antal Apro, Rakosi’s 
principal hatchet-man and just about the highest- 
powered emissary who could have been sent. He 
managed to fortify the spirits of the local secre- 
tartat sufficiently to hold the situation in check 
until the formal report from the central commit- 
tce—including a précis of Krushchev’s speech— 
arrived, as I understand, a couple of days later. 

This document was read by Balogh to a closed 
meeting of the 500 “ activists” in the yard. The 
debate which followed lasted, on and off, for 
48 hours in private session and included 35 
speeches from the floor. (I forgot to ask whether 
the yard reached its output norms for the month 
of February.) What were the principal points 
made? “Where were the other Soviet leaders 
and what were they doing all this time? Why 
was all the leadership so slow to notice what had 
been going on? If things were as bad as all 
that, how had the Soviet Union managed to build 
Socialism and win the war? What safeguards are 
there to prevent all this happening again? I 
couldn’t answer them,” said Balogh, “but for- 
tunately they mostly answered one another in 
debate.” Did they come to the conclusion that 
there were any safeguards, I asked. “The 
workers now believe that their own individual 
vigilance is the sole safeguard,” replied Balogh; 
“after all there is now free discussion inside the 
party—that debate proved it.” And Mr, Czeller 
said again: “ The last word is here.” 

After the meeting of the activists, branch sec- 
retaries read the central committee's report to 
their members and instructed them in its signifi- 
cance. At this stage the complete Krushchev 
speech was certainly not released outside the cen- 
tral committee. Later, Istvan Kovacs, the secre- 
tary of the Budapest district committee (and, I 
think, just possibly a dark horse in the race to 
succeed Rakosi), made a lengthy tape recording 
for the instruction of party activists, and this 
purports to include the whole of Krushchev's 
speech. Copies of this tape now exist in each 
of the Budapest district committees, Balogh and 
Czeller have both heard it and have passed on 
their own version of its contents to their propa- 
ganda groups. They tell me that they have not 
seen a full text of the speech in documentary 
form, but consider that the whole thing was in- 
cluded in the Kovacs recording. I have some 
reason to think that they are mistaken in this 
and that they have never had access to an un- 
censored text 

That, then, is the story of how one group of 
Hungarian workers saw the light. The whole 
process—from the time when rumours first began 
to circulate until the rank-and-file membership 
was in possession of all the facts which it now 
has—took about four weeks, I must add, in 
fairness to Balogh and Czeller (I hope they don’t 
get into trouble for talking to me so freely, be- 
cause I liked them both) that they assure me 
the debate ended with expressions of respect for 
Rakosi and solidarity with the central leadership. 
Rakosi visited this shipyard personally in the 
middle of May and was given, they tell me, a 
warm welcome by the 3,500 workers. I don’t 
doubt the truth of these two statements. Balogh 
and Czeller, like the majority of junior party 
officials, are loyal Rakosi men and obviously they 
handled their problem with considerable skill. I 
think they’re even pleased, in a way, with the 
turn things have taken. But their job is what it 
always has been—to secure the loyalty and disci- 
pline of their members. And it is obviously “a 
lot more difficult” than it used to be. 

Budapest Joun FREEMAN 








Twentieth-century Socialism ? 


Tr group of men and women who call them- 
selves “ Socialist Union” have always been a bit 


of a puzzle. On the one hand, they are given, 
in their collective pronouncements, to large 
ethical generalisations which set the goal of 
Socialism in high idealistic terms and offer fun- 
damental criticisms of the ignoble elements in 
contemporary ways of life. But with this high 
idealism they combine a markedly right-wing or 
“moderate” attitude on almost every issue of 
current Socialist policy: so that they often appear 
to be urging Socialists to be very, very careful 
not to press the case for Socialism too hard and 
even, under the pretext of “re-thinking 
Socialism”, to throw a large part of it, or even 
its essence, away. In particular, they are so hos- 
tile to, and afraid of, what they call “ totali- 
tarianism ”"—a word which they use very freely, 
and in a very wide sense—as to convey the im- 
pression that they regard capitalism, with all its 
faults, as greatly preferable to any Socialist 
system to which the “totalitarian” label can be 
plausibly attached. 

This mixture of idealism and compromise 
comes out very clearly in Socialist Union’s new 
Penguin volume.* In the arrangement of this 
brief book the idealism comes mostly at the 
beginning and at the very end: the “ new think- 
ing ”"—and the compromises—come in the middle 
sections; and the reader becomes aware only by 
gradual stages how far-reaching they are, The 
culmination is on page 146, where it is cate- 
gorically laid down that “a Socialist economy is 
a mixed economy, part private, part public, and 
mixed in all its aspects.” We are there told: 
“What has to be rejected is the idea of trans- 
formation through total public ownership: that 
leads only to totalitarianism.” Please observe 
that the authors are not saying simply that it is 
necessary to pass through a mixed economy as a 
transitional stage: they are asserting that a mixed 
economy is Socialism, not a step on the road to it. 
Nor do they mean merely that it is undesirable 
to set out to nationalise all industries, even in 
the long run, and that it is better to look forward 
to a mixed system within which nationalisation 
will exist side by side with municipal and Co- 
operative, and perhaps with other forms of 
“ socialised ” enterprises. They do say this else- 
where, and few Socialists are likely to disagree 
with them on that issue. But in the passage just 
cited they are asserting much more than this: 
they are arguing for a permanent continuance of 
profit-seeking capitalist enterprise as an indis- 
pensable element in a Socialist society. How 
large an element they do not attempt to say; but 
clearly a quite substantial one, which is to be 
prevented from wrecking the Socialist element 
by a varied assortment of public controls. 

The big question this remarkable re-definition 
of Socialism raises is whether the projected co- 
existence of public and capitalist enterprises is 
compatible with the values of a Socialist society 
—values that are eloquently proclaimed in the 
opening chapters. In these chapters the reader 
is told with great emphasis that “ Socialism is 
about equality”; and the meaning of the word 
in its Socialist context is lengthily explored. We 
are there told that “the elimination of class dis- 
tinctions is a measure of the achievement of 
equality.” True, we are also told that “income 
equality could only be enforced by a political 
tyranny at the cost of economic stagnation”; 
but it is also clearly stated that really large 
differences of income are incompatible with the 
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elimination of class distinctions. Yet how can 
such distinctions be got rid of if there is to remain 
a capitalist sector conducted for profit under 
private ownership and management? 

The nearest thing to an answer offered in this 
volume seems to be that a democratic society, 
by means of taxes and controls, can restrict the 
rewards accruing to owners of means of produc- 
tion to any extent it wishes, and that in practice 
industrial enterprises are run by managers and 
not by their shareholders: so that private enter- 
prise can be made consistent with Socialism by 
limiting the owners’ profits and by converting 
the managers to a code of professional conduct 
consistent with Socialist objectives. A great deal 
is said about this soul-change in managerial 
attitudes as a key factor in the development of 
a Socialist society; and no doubt such a conver- 
sion is much to be desired. But is it really com- 
mon sense to envisage a private enterprise sector 
in which the owners are allowed very little 
material benefit and the managers manage, not 
in the interest of the owners, but in the service 
of the community? I for one find such a notion 
entirely unrealistic. 

Indeed, the main criticism I have to offer of 
Socialist Union’s approach is that, in its exag- 
gerated fear of what it calls “totalitarianism ”, it 
has thrown Socialism overboard. I agree entirely 
that it is most undesirable to concentrate all 
power in the hands of the state, and that universal 
state Socialism would be a system most perilous 
to human freedom. I agree that there should 
be many different and complementary forms of 
social ownership and administration, of which 
Co-operative ownership and administration are 
among the most important. I agree that decen- 
tralisation, both local and functional, is impera- 
tively needed, and that the aim should be to 
diffuse responsibility over a very wide field and 
in the hands of a wide variety of organisations 
and groups. But this can be done, and a sufficient 
measure of competition maintained, without in- 
voking a continuance of capitalist enterprise, 
which will inevitably carry with it a survival of 
the very false values which Socialist Union else- 
where so strongly denounces. Again and again 
in this book the authors pertinently ask why we 
should expect workers to feel a sense of responsi- 
bility for serving the community by good work 
when the work has to be done at the orders of 
irresponsible profiteers. They recognise that the 
public ownership of an industry in itself does 
little or nothing to alter the workers’ attitude 
when they are living in a society based on profit- 
making and class-privilege. I do not see how 
these attitudes are expected to alter unless we 
get rid of capitalism altogether and find ways of 
conducting all essential forms of production 
under a variety of arrangements broadly con- 
sistent with Socialist values. 

A very large section of this book is given to a 
discussion of “industrial democracy”; and with 
much that is said in this section I cordially agree. 
Nevertheless, when I had finished reading it I 
was quite at a loss to understand what the 
authors really want. They begin by dismissing 
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as false and impracticable the notion that the 
workers can manage industrial enterprises for 
themselves, or that majority voting is a proper 
method of arriving at industrial decisions. They 
continue with a strong defence of trade unions 
and of the benefits of collective bargaining, in 
the course of which they make very sensible and 
pertinent observations about the need for trade 
union decentralisation, especially to the work- 
shop or establishment level. Incidentally, at this 
point they appear to reject any sort of wage- 
planning, though I find it very difficult to imagine 
a Socialist society existing without a national 
wage-policy. They then go on to explain quite 
correctly why joint consultation so often fails to 
work or to bring about any real change in indus- 
trial class-relations. But then they go on to urge 
the necessity of an immense development of this 
very process of joint consultation, and of its con- 
version into a real participation in control, with- 
out ever explaining either how the change is to 
be brought about or what they mean by this 
“ participation ”, if it is not to involve voting or 
the “ workers’ control” which they reject. 

This book has much that is fine to say against a 
merely materialistic conception of Socialism that 
rests on an acceptance of capitalistic values and 
aims at no more than the highest possible pro- 
duction coupled with more equitable distribution 
of what is produced. The authors write with 
high—indeed, over-high—appreciation of the 
actual achievements of the welfare state in these 
respects; but they also recognise that Socialism 
means much more than material welfare, because 
it involves a deep transformation of human values 
and a new way of life based on human fellow- 
ship and social equality. But the means they 
propose seem to me not merely inadequate to 
achieve these ends, but inconsistent with them 
at many points. Above all, there is no appeal to 
any sort of militancy—no sense of class-struggle, 
and very little sense of struggle at all. Not that 
the limitations of the welfare state are not recog- 
nised: they are, even if its effects in actual re- 
distribution of incomes are greatly exaggerated 
by failure to analyse the real distribution of tax 
burdens. But the way of advances beyond the 
welfare state seems to be regarded as mainly a 
matter, not of either political or industrial action, 
but of the transformation of values by a process 
of ethical conversion, Such a process is greatly 
to be desired, and indeed true Socialism cannot 
work successfully without it; but I also hold 
that it cannot be brought about by mere preach- 
ing—to which Socialist Union is somewhat 
unduly addicted—and that changed institutions 
consistent with Socialist values are the indis- 
pensable instrument for bringing such a trans- 
formation to pass. 

In short, this book suffers badly from the illu- 
sions of what Marxists call “ petit-bourgeois 
idealism” and from an under-estimation of the 
need for a fighting working-class anti-capitalist 
drive as the impelling force towards a Socialist 
society. I do not complain of it for being high- 
minded: I try to be high-minded myself. I do 
complain of its authors for having been misled, 
in their panic about totalitarianism, into such 
silly statements as that (in reference to the Sovict 
Union) “ it is an even sorrier fate for the worker 
to be at the mercy of the state than to be the 
victim of private capitalists.” That much has 
been done badly amiss in the Soviet Union I 
entirely agree; but it is surely nonsense to sug- 
gest that the Soviet worker does not enjoy in 
most matters—for example, in educational and 
social opportunity—-an immensely enlarged free- 
dom which does not lose its value because it 
does not extend to politics—however deplorable 
such a restriction may be. It is surely the merest 
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defeatism to throw Socialism away because it 
can be perverted to serve totalitarian ends. The 
objective of democratic Socialists, of whom I am 
one, is to establish a Socialism free from this 
perversion—not to throw out the baby with the 
dirty bath-water. 

G. D. H. Cou: 


Loyalists in League 


Ow June 27, as Labour M.P.s went to South 
Africa House to protest against Mr. Strydom’s 
racial segregation policy, a loudspeaker belonging 
to the League of Empire Loyalists blared in 
Trafalgar Square. These Labour men were, it 
shouted, “left-wing subversives” whose “ only 
concern is to make the black man supreme over 
white men in Africa.” The League appealed to 
Mr. Strydom to drop his republican ambitions 
so that they could rally behind his “fight for 
white leadership... let Dutch and British 
South Africans work together against left-wing 
subversion.” That night, League activists, re- 
cruited from all over Britain, and headed by the 
white-haired A. K. Chesterton, converged on a 
Movement for Colonial Freedom meeting on 
Kenya at Conway Hall. “How you hate your 
‘own people!” Chesterton shouted when Eileen 
Fletcher described factually the injustices 40 
Africans in detention camps. Leslie Hale and 
Fenner Brockway were repeatedly interrupted 
with shouts of “ traitor,” “renegade,” and “ you 
should be hanged.” The League’s Midlands 
organiser, Colin Jordan, was asked to leave, and 
two arrests were made. 

The League’s first big splash came last October 
when a member of this group hauled down the 


United Nations flag after a ceremony in Trafalgar 


Square and trampled it in the mud. Nearby a 
League loudspeaker van blared: “Put Britain’s 


flag first!” “Stand by the Empire! ” and “ Rule, | f 


Britannia.” Next month Earl Russell learned that 
“traitor” was an epithet for those publicly advo- 
cating world government. “We must put an end 
to war...” began Earl Russell, when he was in- 
terrupted by the shout: “Have you ever fought 
for your country?” In the ensuing commotion 
a Union Jack was slipped over the One World 
emblem. Sir Anthony Eden was dumbfounded 
when, in the midst of his Bradford speech in 
January, the Lexgue’s secretary, Miss M. C. 
Greene, shouted into his microphone: “The 
British Empire is the greatest force for peace the 
world has known. You are throwing it away! ” 

During Georgi Malenkov’s March visit, the 


world press told of the League’s van, playing | ff 
which followed 


Chopin’s “Funeral March,” 
him emblazoned with: “Keep the Red Beasts 
Out.” “Sir Anthony Eden has just shaken hands 
with murder!” shouted the League’s secretary 
through a portable amplifier at Victoria Station 
when Krushchev and Bulganin arrived. That 


day members delivered a 10-foot long wooden 


| 


spoon to 10 Downing Street for Sir Anthony 


to sup with. The same evening the security 
men at the Royal Opera House foiled the attempt 
of six Loyalists to march down the aisles carrying 
a banner “ Free all Soviet Slaves.” The League 
kept its protests within the law, declining the 
proposal of the “Mad Major,” Christopher 


| 


Draper, who flew under 15 Thames Bridges in | 
1953, to “ bomb” with leaflets the Soviet cruiser. 


The day that the Singapore talks broke down, 
the Chief Minister, David Marshall, was heckled 
with a vehemence which covered its anti-Semitic 
bias. He was finally drowned out by the League’s 


portable amplifier: “Singapore is British, Mr. | 


Marshall .. . You could only misrule it . . . The 





League of Empire Loyalists demands that Singa 
pore shall stay British. Before Britain created 
it, it was a swamp. Now you are turning it into 
a swamp of blood, Mr. Marshall... Run, M: 
Marshall, before it is too late...” A few days 
later Father Huddleston was baited at Rugby 
for encouraging “Negro scum” to “ African 
racialism.” 

The Daily Express’s refusal to name the League 
as the author of such “exploits” as the Marshal! 
disturbances, made the Empire Crusader thx 
next target. On May 16a van toured the Express 
area blaring: “ You claim to speak for the Empire 
You claim to oppose internationalism. We do 
speak for the Empire. We do oppose internation 
alism . .. Why do you operate a blacklist?” Next 
day two League members took their portable am 
plifier into the Express newsroom where it 
boomed: “Mr. Christiansen . . . take the chains 
off the Crusader—the League off your blacklist 
We are the only, active, Empire-wide organisa 
tion . . . fighting for the cause you pretend to 
uphold.” The Express began crediting the 
League with its “exploits.” This demand was 
a result of the League’s new hope that it could 
reach middle-class, Empire-proud Conserva 
tives who read the Daily Express and Daily T el: 
graph. Conservatives are told they have been 
“damnably betrayed—and by the British Conser- 
vative Government.” 

Provocative tactics at public meetings had thei: 
first real work-out on June 8 when Leaguers 
shouted about the “barbarities perpetrated by 
Mau Mau” during a Movement for Colonial 
Freedom mecting to protest against repression in 
the colonies. After repeated interruptions, the 
chairman, Fenner Brockway, asked the stewards 
to eject them. The League’s Deputy Chairman, 
red-bearded Austen Brooks, complained he had 
to cut off the tie by which he was dragged out 
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Its Midland organiser, Colin Jordan, alleged an 
African steward hit him on the head with his 
shoe. “BROCKWAY’S THUGS ATTACK LOYALISTS” 
was the headline in Candour describing the meet- 
ing. This little-known weekly fathers the 
League of Empire Loyalists and provides its basic 
theory. Only the most widely acceptable aspects 
of this theory are ever voiced in public by League 
publicity seckers. Candour is edited by A. K 
Chesterton, former Deputy Editor of Truth, and 
Austen Brooks, son of Collin Brooks, former 
editor of Truth. When Collin Brooks sold Truth 
in March, 1953, many of its displaced sentiments 
found a home in Candour, 

The League is sponsored, for one, by Elizabeth, 
Lady Freeman, widow of the late Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Wilfrid Freeman, Chief Executive of 
the Ministry of Air Production from 1942 to 1945, 
The 76-year-old Field Marshal Lord Ironside of 
Archangel recently agreed to join the League’s 
National Council. Despite the brass, there js the 
distinct odour of 18B about the organisation. Its 
organising secretary, Miss “ Leslie” Greene, who 
interrupted Sir Anthony and shouted at K. & B., 
is the daughter of “ Big Ben” Greene, who quit 
the Labour Party in 1938 because of its “ war 
policy” and then helped to organise the British 
People’s Party. He was arrested in May, 1940, 
and served 18 months in Brixton prison as an 
18B detainee. He is now a League member. 

Candour has its own theory of recent history, 
suitably doctored so as not to offend the suscep- 
tibilities of the disgruntled middle-classes, 

We think it almost certain, for instance, that the 
Queen has no notion that Communism began as 
a Jewish financial conspiracy... . 

Had the Palace subscribed to Candour Her 
Majesty could have “learned” that Jewish Wall 
Street bankers and their relatives in Imperial 
Germany financed the Soviet Revolution and 
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installed their “co-racials” at the helm. These 
financiers secured : 

The British Government’s astonishing action in 
granting safe-conduct to Trotsky to return to 
Russia from Newfoundland and take his full part 
in the butchering of Britain’s Russian allies. 
Palace ignorance of the “ Jewish financial con- 

spiracy” is also blamed for the Duke’s decision 
to attend the “ orgiastic licking of Jewish boots” 
-—the Guildhall commemoration of the 300th 
anniversary of the return of the Jews to Britain— 
“ wearing a Jewish skull-cap ”. 

The United States is viewed with the distaste 
not only of an imperial competitor, but as one 
of the instruments of a fiendish conspiracy to 
deprive Britons of “their world heritage.” Be- 
fore David Marshall came here last December, 
Candour shrilled that “ Malaya, Singapore and 
Indonesia are clearly to be ‘ Marshalled’ as one 
vast economic unit for the greater profit of Wall 
Street and for the eventual swallowing of the 
entire area by the Red Empire. .. . The thing is 
so mysterious that one wonders whether during 
the war Churchill signed, in response to 
Baruchian pressure, a secret agreement embody- 
ing some kind of time-table for our various 
scuttles.” 

“Whether Nehru is a conscious agent in the 
plot to Bolshevise the world I am not sure,” wrote 
editor Chesterton. The most withering scorn 
is poured on those who suggest replacing the 
rule of Britons by that of Africans or Asians. 
Malcolm MacDonald is virtually guilty of “con- 
structive treason” because he said colonialism is 
becoming out of date, The next worst crime 
is advocating intermarnage, or “ mongrelising ”. 
The news ,that Sir Leslie Plummer wrote to 
congratulat# a constituent about to marry an 
African enfaged Austen Brooks, who suggested 
that he run next time on the slogan: “ Vote for 
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Plummer and a Mulatto Britain.” The “Black 
Invasion” runs anti-Semitism close as a theme 
for the League’s propaganda. “Exiles returning 
home after several years abroad are amazed and 
appalled at the number of black faces encountered 
in the streets of London and other cities... . 
Karl Marx said that as the British were too 
stupid to make their own revolution, foreigners 
would have to do the job for them.” Today, 
“these scores of thousands of invaders” could 
provide “colossal mobs” which “would be as 
invaluable in the streets of London and Birm- 
ingham as Were the men of Marseilles whenever 
it was deemed necessary to stage riots in the 
streets of Paris during the French Revolution.” 
But it was Candour that wrote recently: “the 
battle for white leadership in Africa . . . must be 
fought out... . in the streets and meeting-places 
of the British Isles”. 
ANDREW ROTH 


Thoughts on the 
Outsider 


T wo clever young men, newcomers on the scene, 
have done very well this summer out of what 
one of them calls The Outsider, This newcomer 
is, of course, Mr, Colin Wilson, whose dashing 
study of The Outsider has had such a well- 
deserved success. The other is Mr. John 
Osborne, whose first play, Look Back In Anger, 
itself a full-length portrait of a lumpen Outsider, 
pulled so many persons of distinction into the 
Royal Court Theatre, after having had some 
dismal notices from the daily press, like many 
another first play trying to say something. The 
gossip writers have told us that both these clever 
young men have been on the telephone all day 
and half the night refusing, accepting, or agree- 
ing to consider, wonderful offers from publishers, 
editors, play and film producers. And if this is 
true, then I for one am delighted, all the more 
so because after thirty-five years as a professional 
writer, years during which many of my friends 
and I have done pretty well in various depart- 
ments, I have never succeeded in penetrating 
into, never have had any first-hand experience 
of, this world the gossip writers know in which 
the telephone fairly blazes with dazzling offers. 

So it looks as if these young Outsiders are after 
one bound further Jn than most of us have ever 
been, living as we do in some modest suburb of 
the spirit, neither quite Out nor In. Now they will 
have to be very careful, dined and wined as 
they will be by some of our most artful Insiders. 
For example, Mr. Osborne has in him a streak 
of Barriesque gooey sentimentality, which already 
can see husbands as bears and wives as teeny- 
weeny squirrels, that he will have to restrain 
when the Insider boys go after it. Edwardian 
though I may be, I should like to see him harder 
not softer. I say Edwardian, because his chief 
character, the lumpen Outsider, is caught reading 
one of my pieces in this paper, and dismisses it 
and me as so much Edwardian nostalgia. A bit 
much, as people like to complain, seeing that most 
of my contributions to this paper have been 
attempts to take a genuine look at our present 
time—discovering, for example, political apathy 
about two years before the politicians and leader- 
writers found it out. 

There are some strange goings-on in this play 
—for childless young women rarely start ironing 
about six o’clock on Sunday evening, and by that 
time most young men with a passion for the 
Sunday papers have read them hours before— 
and too many essential points are not made and 
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other points made too often; but it held my atten- 
tion (even if I did not roar my approval as often 
as the lumpen-intelligentsia that night in the 
audience seemed to do) just because it is a reason- 
ably honest portrait of a young man of our time. 
This young man was rotten with self-pity—his 
girls were worth ten of him—but that does not 
make him less representative of this age. (Many 
successful American novels, like the reviewers 
who praise them, are also loaded with self-pity.) 
His tragedy is that while he has enough zest and 
energy to keep his loud complaining talk going 
night and day, he has not sufficient to make more 
of his own life and to help other people to make 
more of theirs. As he sees himself, he is a revo- 
lutionary without a cause. He arrived just after 
the revolution that never happened. Our poli- 
ticians can do nothing with him, because they 
cannot inspire him—and he needs to be inspired 
—and they cannot successfully nag him, if only 
because he never stops nagging himself. He 
ought to emigrate to a country where he can 
either man the barricades or make some quick 
easy money and spend it riotously. Low-level 
security, perfect for people who are anxious not 
to die rather than to live, is not what this type 
needs. He is, in his own way, one of Mr. Colin 
Wilson’s Outsiders. 

Mr. Wilson’s book, as so many people have 
already pointed out, is a remarkable production 
for a young man of twenty-four, although, as no- 
body seems to have pointed out, it is also the 
kind of book you-want to write when you are 
twenty-four and, if you develop (as Mr. Wilson 
shows every promise of doing), when you are 
forty-four wish you had not written. Part of its 
success—and this takes nothing away from Mr. 
Wilson’s achievement—is due to the fact that our 
more mature critics ought to be writing books 
with this breadth and attack, and are either too 
timid or too lazy to do it. So Mr. Wilson, piling 
up his notes in reading rooms and then desper- 
ately tearing into the big job, well deserves to 
succeed. He is all over the place, bringing in 
every name he can remember, but it is fun 
lumbering after him. There is some rough going 
on the way. He seems to me to lump together, 
simply as Outsiders, too many people who are 
sharply and often profoundly different. And the 
dichotomy of Outsider and Bourgeois is altogether 
too simple. Like most clever young men, hurry- 
ing home with a pile of books and glowering at 
the passers-by, he magnifies the gulf between men 
of genius and ordinary stupid people, and is too 
certain all the latter are what they appear to be 
at a first impatient glance. He cannot believe 
that stockbrokers may have strange dreams, that 
butchers cutting off chops may be touched with 
intimations of immortality, that the grocer, even 
as he hesitates over the sugar, may yet see the 
world in a grain of sand. 

This brings us to Blake, who is included among 
Mr. Wilson’s Outsiders. But a category into 
which can be shovelled Blake and Sartre, van 
Gogh and Bernard Shaw, George Fox and 
Nijinsky, is becoming altogether too broad. Mr. 
Wilson even accepts the last published work of 
H. G. Wells, Mind At The End Of Its Tether, as 
proof that Wells, just before he died, changed 
from Insider to Outsider. But Wells was always 
less of an Insider than Mr. Wilson imagines—he 
could Lz described as an Outsider at heart always 
vainly and impatiently trying to find an Insider’s 
cure and solution-—and that strange psychological 
document, Mind At The End Of Its Tether, 
seems to me a projection on to the universe of his 
own dissolution already accepted by his uncon- 
scious, Again, while it may be true that all Out- 
siders cannot complacently accept this world and 
this life, feel that all is strange and unreal, and 
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must tell the truth at all costs, their personalitics 
are so widely various, they represent so many 
different psychological types, that any discussion 
of them based on their common likeness does not 
take us very far. And clearly a man might be an 
Outsider and not be a genius nor yet have any 
recognisable talent, but just be an endlessly tire- 
some talker, like the young man in Mr. Osborne’s 
play. There are more of these Outsiders than 
there are of men with genius or talent, but M: 
Wilson keeps clear of them in his book, just as 
the rest of us try to avoid them in life. 

Even Outsiders with genius or great talent are 
often seen to be lop-sided, too introverted, un- 
happily egoistical, If they are artists—and serious 
contemporary art, in almost all forms, is now often 
held to be the product of this temperament and of 
no other—their work may have a strange fascinat- 
ing intensity, almost a hypnotic power, and yet 
leave us feeling dissatisfied and uneasy. Nor does 
this mean that it is disturbing our bourgeois com- 
placency, for we may not have any to disturb. 
(The really complacent bourgeois do not bother 
about serious contemporary art.) We may feel 
dissatisfied and uneasy because this art is not 
giving us what we want from art. Sometimes it 
is as if we went hungry into a restaurant and 
were served with broken glass. I remember a 
few years ago, when somebody close to me was 
desperately ill, wandering round the West End 
one afternoon, just for a brief break, and coming 
upon a shop that had just been opened, to offer 
us all that was most significant and searching in 
the art and letters of our time. I knew there 
would be no soothing syrup in that shop, did 
not expect it, but did think there might be some- 
thing that would give a lift to the spirit. But no 
such luck, The massed Outsiders glared at me 
cut of ruin and horror. 

But who, Mr. Wilson will ask, are responsible 
for this ruin and horror? The Insiders, he will 
triumphantly reply. But if the Outsiders have 
all the genius and great talent, could they not 
occasionally cast about for something that might 
possibly inspire Insiders with a little courage, 
faith, hope? Insiders change too, and now are 
hardly the complacent bourgeois of Mr. Wilson’s 
text. After all, this is 1956, not 1856; people are 
reading Bertrand Russell and Arnold Toynbee, 
not Macaulay. I write as one not entirely com- 
mitted by temperament to either party, being an 
Inside Outsider or an Outside Insider, for I have 
it on the highest authority that I am balanced 
between -extreme introversion and extraversion. 
But while I have a natural sympathy with most 
rebels, while I understand more or less what the 
serious Outsider artist is up to, I can never help 
feeling uneasy and vaguely depressed when I run 
into the whole procession of Twentieth Century 
arts, for example in such a book as William 
Gaunt’s The March Of The Moderns. What a 
weird gang it is! What a hell broth and Bedlam 
of appalling handicaps—like a doctor’s museum 
and a psychiatrist’s casebook—that have to find 
compensation through this wealth of talent! And 
how far gone our society must be if all its most 
representative art must be fetched from the mis- 
fits! Where now are all the glorious old Insider 
Artists, who were the ordinary men of their time 
writ large, who created out of an abundance of 
energy and joy, who praised God for all their 
fellows? We are trapped now, it seems, in a most 
vicious circle, for we work to produce ruin and 
horror, our artists are those on the Outside who 
have a blazing vision of.this ruin and horror, we 
turn from life to the arts to encounter more ruin 
and horror, and in our despair, finding neither 
the courage and hope to do better nor even the 
will to endure, we pile up the ruin, heighten and | 
deepen the horror. Mr, Wilson declares—and I 





agree with him—that the Outsider demands a 
religious solution, But if the Outsider is poisoned 
by an embittered egoism, if he wants to hurt and 
not to heal, if there is more hate than love in him, 
if he uses his gifts to deny the essential goodness 
in life, always adds ruin to our ruin, horror to 
our horror, can he bring us nearer to that solu- 
tion? We are waiting for God, not for Godot 

J. B. Prrestiey 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


How far is the British newspaper-reading pub 
lic to be regarded as permanently divided into 
two inimical groupa more or less immutable in 
character, and separated by a no-man’s land into 
which only the most foolhardy of publishers will 
venture? This is a question which has troubled 
serious newspapermen for quite a time. 

So far it must be confessed the answer has 
been a notably dusty one—and getting dustic: 
It is, of course, true that here and there an oasis 
may be seen in the desert that stretches between 
the readers of The Times, the Manchester Gua 
dian, the Observer, the Sunday Times and the 
more solid of the provincial morning papers, and 
the amorphous millions who gulp down the 
Mirror, the Express, the News of the World, the 
People, the Sunday Pictorial and the rest. Largest 
and most verdant of such oases, of course, is that 
occupied by the Daily Telegraph, prosperous and 
assured as ever with its million-odd middle-class 
readers, all of them encouraging prospects from 
the advertiser’s point of view. The News 


Chronicle, with reinforcements from the North 
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11 
to help it, is now fighting back the encroaching 
ind that threatened it, But over the whole 
expanse of national and provincial newspapers, 
the prospect grows not less but more arid 
This is particularly so in the Sunday paper 
field. Here the dichotomy that now characterises 
nd bedevils British journalism manifests itself 
with peculiar force. It is this fact which makes 
the experiment now being carried out by Reynolds 
News so fascinating and socially so im- 
portant. The career of Reynolds since it first 
came under Co-operative ownership has been 
chequered in the extreme. It has on occasion 
been brilliant, more often dull, at times frankly 
scnsational and salacious—-seeking and failing to 
find its proper place in the tangled hierarchy of 
the press. Some time ago, driven by the economic 
pressure of falling circulation to the most des- 
perate courses, it adopted a policy of sex and 
sensation which rivalled the most blatant of its 
Sunday rivals in the frank search for the lowest 
common denominator of public taste. Its reward 
was a substantial rise in circulation—and a sharp 
and salutary fall in political influence. With 
considerable courage and a re-awakened sense of 
social responsibility, the editor and directors 
suddenly decided, in the full flush of this dubious 
success, to call a halt to the profitable rake’s 
progress on which they found themselves em- 
barked. They abandoned crime and salacity and 
watched circulation zoom downwards again with 
dizzy momentum. A period of notable uncer- 
tainty during which the paper seemed incapable 
of making up its mind as to what it was aiming 
at followed. This has now passed, Over the 
past few months a positive policy has been fol- 
lowed which has already produced remarkable 
results in turning Reynolds into a genuinely 
intelligent and often exciting popular paper of 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
knowledge of modern family planning. 
This useful book deals frankly with many 
of the questions which too often have 
to go unanswered. Written in an un- 
derstanding and straightforward way, 
PLANNED FAMILIES can help to 
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the Left. New regular features have been intro- 
duced, most of them excellent both in presenta- 
tion and serious content. The scope of the paper 
as a journal of information and interpretation 
has been greatly widened, and such books as 
Father Huddleston’s Naught For Your Comfort 
and the Beatrice Webb Diaries effectively serial- 
ised. These are now being followed by a charac- 
teristic series by Priestley on the present mood 
of Britain; and a series by Earl Attlee, giving his 
impressions of the great figures he has met during 
his long political life, is shortly to begin. 

What Reynolds is now in fact trying to do as 
a matter of carefully planned editorial policy is 
to experiment in trying to find and hold a public 
mid-way between that of the Observer, Sunday 
Times readership and that of the mass popular 
Sunday papers. Whether it will be able to make 
such a policy economically viable in terms both 
of readership and advertising revenue still remains 
to be seen. So far the new policy has brought 
a good deal of praise from Co-operative and 
political groups sympathetic to the paper, and a 
notable increase. in its prestige. It has not yet 
made any particular impact on circulation. 

The experiment is not likely to bring quick 
results by commercial standards. But it is abun- 
dantly worth making. Reynolds’s directors are to 
be congratulated on being prepared to take the 
risk of making it, and the editor on the skill he 
has so far shown in carrying through a quiet but 
far-reaching revolution in policy. I wish him 
every success. If he achieves it the outcome will 
be important not only to Labour journalism but 
to all journalism. The no-man’s land that has 
grown so wide and seemingly so impassable dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years or so is one of the 
great challenges that faces the newspaperman who 
takes his profession seriously. 

Francis WILLIAMS 


It is more than two hundred years since 
Drambuie was first brought to Scotland by 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
of drinking a liqueur becomes, with Drambuie, 
part of a tradition that has its origin in the 
colourful days of the eighteenth century. 


Drambuie 
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The Breeze at 


Tue future of Covent Garden, that hardy annual 
of British controversy, has blossomed splendidly 
this summer. We were all enjoying the show, 
and smiling at some of the more outrageous 
flowers of national logic, when the comedy turned 
overnight, if not into tragedy, at any rate into 
something unforeseen and most unwelcome; 
nothing less than the threatened resignation, 
before he had had a chance to show his hand, 
of the new Musical Director, Mr. Rafael Kubelik. 

How did it all happen? First, Lord Waverley 
announced that, if the government could not 
increase the rate of subsidy so as to meet the 
constantly rising level of costs, it might become 
necessary to shut down; his statement was sup- 
ported by an interesting pamphlet, obtainable 
from the Opera House for a shilling, called 
Review 1946-1956. Mr. Martin Cooper of The 

Daily Telegraph then argued that Covent Garden 

should, in any case, be abandoned as our national 

opera house because it is too big for English 
voices. Thereupon everybody weighed in. Old 
singers said that they used to have plenty of 
voice; Mr. Christie boomed reproachfully from 
deepest Sussex; Mr. Kubelik said that English 
singers had lots of voice but were hampered by 
inhibitions which they should be helped to shed; 
and Sir Thomas Beecham thundered, “ Of course 
Mr. Martin Cooper is entirely right and those 
who disagree with him are entirely wrong. Any- 
one who has not got ass’s ears on his head . . .” 
and so forth, following up this Telegraph article 
with a long letter to The Times, in the course 
of which he complained of Mr. Kubelik’s appoint- 
ment, not on the ground that he had shown his 
incapacity for the task, but because he was 

“another foreigner.” In the face of this attack, 

Mr. Kubelik, who has a proper admiration for 
,-Sir Thomas. as a great musician and as the doyen 
of English conductors, and perhaps does not 
realise that he is also one of our great national 
comic turns, attempted to resign and was with 
difficulty persuaded by the Board of Directors 
to reconsider his decision. Meanwhile Mr. 
Rosenthal, in a letter to The Times, neatly 
demonstrated Sir Thomas’s irresponsibility as a 
controversialist by contrasting his present atti- 
tude with his declared aims at Covent Garden 
shortly after the First War. 

In this perennial controversy—or rather in this 
set of interlocking controversies—no one is ever 
entirely right or entirely wrong. The task of 
presenting an international operatic repertory in 
England is disagreeably complex; there is no 
simple and universally acceptable solution; what- 
ever we do must be a compromise. What does 
seem a little odd, and more than a little un- 
fortunate, is the choice of this particular 
, Moment in Covent Garden’s history to pro- 
| pose sweeping votes of no confidence and 
blithe schemes for abandoning the lovely old 
house with its splendid acoustics. No one, I 
hope, will accuse me of being a blind partisan 
of Covent Garden. In its early post-war days I 
made no secret in these columns of my convic- 
tion that the operatic side of its work was in the 
wrong hands: the singers ill chosen, the orchestra 
rough, the stage designs outlandish, the 
productions absurd. But since those days there 
has been an immeasurable improvement; during 
the four years’ interregnum (1951-1955), when 
Covent Garden had no Musical Director, the fre- 
quent presence of absolutely front-rank conduc- 
| tors, such as the late Erich Kleiber, Clemens 

Krauss and Issay Dobrowen, and more recently 
of Rudolf Kempe, has transformed the musical 
scene out of recognition; while the staging of 
the operas has simultaneously shown a steady 
advance—to which general trend I hope that last 
year’s silly Tannhduser will prove an isolated ex- 
ception. That the Italian wing of the repertory 
lags behind the German is not to be denied; but 
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Entertainment 


Covent Garden 


might we not at least wait a year or so with our 
denunciations and our radical projects in order 
to see how things are going to shape under the 
theatre’s new Musical Director? 

As to the financial side of the question, it 
ought to be realised that the £270,000 allotted 
this year by the Arts Council, which sounds 
80 Vast a sum to the inexperienced and can be so 
easily represented by the popular press as “ reck- 
less expenditure of public money,” is, in fact, a 
relatively small figure. By “relatively small” I 
do not mean merely that the sum is a drop in 
the ocean of an atomic test, but that the Vienna 
Opera receives nearly three times as much and 
the two Paris opera-houses between them five 
times as much, whereas Lord Waverley is 
modestly asking only for a further £80,000 to 
make ends meet. He has been able to make ends 
meet hitherto only by raiding the profits of the 
Ballet Company’s American tours—a device which 
cannot be indefinitely relied upon and which is, in 
any case, unfair to the Ballet. At one time it 
could justly have been claimed that Covent 
Garden was extravagantly run, but not, I think, 
today; the fact is that adequate opera, anywhere 
on earth, has become an enormously expensive 
undertaking. Reports and balance-sheets are 
bound to speak of the “losses” incurred during 
a given period; and the word is apt to offend 
the taxpayer, who may not care whether or not 
the Post Office makes a loss, but obscurely 
feels that a theatre should either show a profit 
or at any rate break even. A truer way to express 
the situation would be to say that it “costs” a 
certain sum to maintain large-scale opera and 
ballet at Covent Garden, just as it costs a large 
sum to maintain the National Gallery and the 
British Museum. All three institutions draw 
large attendances and meet what is evidently a 
public need; but no one expects either the 
Gallery or the Museum to pay its way. The 
citizen may perhaps feel, again in an obscure 
sort of way, that in the possessions of the 
National Gallery he owns something tangible 
which could in an emergency be realised, whereas 
expenditure on an opera-house simply goes down 
the drain; but that is an unreal objection, since 
in practice this country does not sell its national 
treasures however hard up it may feel. Our 
expenditure on the National Gallery and the 
British Museum is every bit as much a direct 
cultural outlay as is the Arts Council grant to 
Covent Garden. If we think Covent Garden ill 
run, it is perfectly legitimate to demand a change 
in the management; it is not legitimate, but 
merely uncivilised, to deny the theatre the funds 
which it needs in order to perform its proper 
function. 

What of the contention that Covent Garden is 
unsuitable, because of its size, for English voices? 
There is some truth in this, but it is not the whole 
truth. To begin with, Covent Garden is not so 
enormous: it is smaller, for instance, than both 
La Scala and the Metropolitan—and smaller than 
Drury Lane! What counts there, as elsewhere, 
is not mere brute volume, but firmness and purity 
of tone; some of the voices which have won the 
greatest success there have been by no means 
large. Think of Elisabeth Schumann (who once 
told me that the Albert Hall was perfect for a 
singer!); think of Joan Cross or Maggie 
Teyte or Lisa Perli (Dora Labbette). Who ever 
had any difficulty, at Covent Garden or elsewhere, 
in hearing John McCormack or Ben Davies, 
Robert Radford or Norman Allin? It was not 
mere volume, I fancy, which made every note and 
syllable of Santley or Sims Reeves tell throughout 
the vast spaces of the Crystal Palace. For all 
ordinary purposes we seem to have produced in 
the past plenty of good voices; the difference 
was that they were properly trained. The root 
of the trouble is not mere want of volume, but 
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bad vocal projection. All over the world, singing 
has steeply declined during this century; if at 
Covent Garden we are made more sharply aware 
than elsewhere of the decline, it is because we 
have no state school of opera and almost no 
natural ladder of approach to what ought by 
rights to be the top of the profession. It is an 
over-simplification to disregard all this and to 
think exclusively in terms of volume. 

It is true, however, that Wagner and Verdi, 
and some of their successors, have demanded 
for certain leading roles a kind of outsize, heroic 
voice which is always scarce—especially in 
England, but elsewhere too, Germany and Italy 
not excluded. It is a long time since there has 
been an absolutely first-rate German Briinnhilde 
or Italian Otello; I doubt if there has ever been 
an Italian Turandot to equal Eva Turner. Per- 
haps our most pronounced national deficiency is 
in the heavy baritone department, since this type 
of voice is fairly plentiful in Germany, Italy and 
the United States. For the time being, at any 
rate, we must continue to import many of our 
Wagner and Verdi principals, choosing them as 
wisely and economically as we can; the mag- 
nificent achievement of the 1956 Ring shows how 
high a standard can be attained with casts which 
mix native and foreign elements. We ought to 
preserve an open mind abou” using original text 
or translation according to circumstances, re- 
membering that there are many great works 
which we shall never hear at all if we insist 
on hearing them in English. International 
performances, with casts as good as can be 
assembled singing in the original language, might 
well be concentrated within a month or so, either 
in the summer as now, or in the autumn; it 
should not be thought in any way wrong to use 
the subsidy in part for this aesthetically valuable 
purpose, or to charge higher prices for special 
occasions. Such performances, however “ starry,” 
would continue to use our own developing 
singers in smaller roles, together with our own 
fine chorus and orchestra—the latter a source 
of envy to many visiting conductors. What would 
surely be folly would be to throw away, at this 
moment, the hard-won achievements of the past 
ten years, and to invest the proceeds in a project 
of operetta, opéra comique and “little opera” 
at the Prince’s, the Palace or the Stoll. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


A Really Modern Comedy 


Tue many admirers of Mr. Nigel Dennis’s novel 
Cards of Identity, when they heard that it was 
to be staged, wondered how on earth this could 
be done. This question is very satisfactorily 
answered in the current production at the Royal 
Court Theatre. Mr. Tony Richardson has 
staged the novel.so brilliantly and ingeniously 
that one wonders, having seen it, why the question 
ever arose. Of course, the novel can be staged, 
and perfectly easily—or that is how Mr. 
Richardson makes it seem, And this is a tri- 
umph for the producer and for the admirable 
work of the whole of the English Stage Com- 
pany, and by itself would justify their efforts. 
Cards of Identity, it will be remembered, is a 
long sprawling satire, the core of which depends 
upon the proposition that people nowadays are 
so little rooted in life that their identities are 
hardly fixed at all. Mr. Dennis imagines an 
Identity Changers Club which, using all the latest 
techniques, practises the art of taking people over 
and fitting them out with new identities more 
suitable to their real selves, and doing it so suc- 
cessfully that the victims learn to live their new 
selves and even, in the best cases, learn to remem- 
ber their new past. This, it may easily be 
imagined, is a notion rich in comic possibilities 
and variations. The first, and best, act of the 
play shows three ruthless and dissident members 
of the Club preparing a deserted country man- 
sion for a Club meeting. An impoverished Army 
captain and his sister are expertly changed into 
butler and housekeeper respectively, The local 


doctor is fitted out with a gardener’s identity and 
his nurse becomes his guardian-assistant. If thi 
sounds to those unfamiliar with the novel crazy 
or silly, it doesn’t seem so as we see it being 
effected on the stage. With a perfectly con 
vincing assurance Captain Mallett, his wife and 
young Beaufort bring in their various victims, 
confound, confuse and befuddle them and then 
set them off happily on the road to being some 
one else more suitable. Mr. Dennis’s dialogue 1; 
sharp, biting and very funny, and the set picces 
of fake analysis and the like have a wild logic ot 
their own. Mr. Michael Gwynn, Miss Joan 
Greenwood and Mr. Kenneth Haigh have jus: 
the right panache to carry it off, and we are swep: 
instantly into the heart of the fantasy and 
wonderfully funny it is. 

Less easy to cope with in the theatre would 
seem to be the meeting of the Club, which 
arrives in full force in Act II. There, it is the 
practice to rehearse before the members “ case 
histories ””"—notable examples of uncertain iden 
tities collected by Club members. But author 
and producer have found the way round this, too 
The case histories are enacted by the members 
in charade form, and this has its very funny 
moments, Two old-fashioned young men, fo: 
instance, are inducted into the long dormant 
office of Co-Wardens of the Badgeries, with a place 
of honour in all state funerals; and then two 
BBC commentators follow such a ceremony 
with all the hushed solemnity of their kind. The 
pattern of the play is complicated by a superim 
posed plot—the three dissident members con 
triving the downfall of the aged President of th« 
Club. Altogether, the comedy is rich, loaded 
complex, sometimes baffling, sometimes boring, 
always highly intelligent, alive, varied, stimu- 
lating, irreverent and contemporary. 

But then, alas, the reservations must begin 
Unfortunately, Mr. Dennis has no notion of when 
to stop. Many readers (myself among them) 
found the same fault with his novel, but you can 
at least put a novel down and give yourself a 
rest. If a playwright begins to bore, there is 
nothing you can do except sweat it out. 
of Identity goes on for some three hours. I 


needs the severest shredding, scene by scene and | 


speech by speech. The plot complications come 
off least successfully; they obfuscate without 
adding. With a full half-hour out of it, it could 
be extravagantly recommended as the best play 
in London. As it is, it is still one of the funniest, 
and its humour more adult by far than anything 
we can see elsewhere. Its faults are mostly the 
faults inseparable from the adaptation of a novel, 
and a particularly sprawling and repetitive novel 
at that. Mr. Dennis will doubtless perceive from 
this production where he has gone wrong. He 
will see at once where he begins to lose his 
audience and learn the art of cutting. 

By adding Cards of Identity to Look Back in 
Anger, Mr. Devine has certainly made good his 
promise for the Court Theatre. 
plays, written in the most alive and exciting con 
temporary language, yet of a kind which without 
the Court Theatre would probably not have been 
staged. And this is not merely because they are 
both in form not entirely satisfactory; both are also 
the kind of plays which commercial managers 
turn down (rightly from their point of view) as 
being “not pleasant a as containing the sort of 
language and attitudes which the average audi 
ence wouldn’t take. In Cards of Identity, {or 
instance, there is a blasphemous sermon which 
is in terrible taste, thank goodness. (Mr. Georg: 
Devine gave a wonderful virtuoso display with 
it.) Someone in the circle protested; other 
walked out. Splendid! This is surely a sign of 


life, that our new playwrights get people so | 


worked up that they can actually protest. But 
of course neither of these plays is a West End 
play; they are both, especially the second, irre 
deemably high-brow, What has been in doubt, 
at least in my mind, for some time has been 
whether there is a high-brow audience who want 
high-brow theatre. If there is, they are offered 
two first-class specimens at the Court Theatre 
:-T. C. Worsiey 


Cards | 


Here are two | 




















We Can’t be Sure 
of hitting the headlines every month, 
though we've done it remarkably 
often—with last year’s special num- 
bers on Cambridge, ford and 
Science (all completely sold out) and 
this year’s Redbrick and Mental 
Health numbers (nearly all gone, 
despite extra-large printings). 


But You Can 


make sure of future numbers by 
becoming a regular subscriber. It’s 
well worth the 26s. a year. The July 
number, for instance, is partly Anglo- 
American, William Phillips, co- 
editor of Partisan Review, authori- 
tatively explores the current literary 
scene in America; Geoffrey Wagner 
has a Limey’s night out in Harlem; 
Marjorie Bremner and Nora Sayre 


retaliate with their impressions of 


Britain; and Vilma Howard draws a 
devastating black-and-white picture 
of Alabama revisited. Among other 


good things there are extracts from | 


the notebooks of Simone Weil, that 
twenticth-century Pascal. Perhaps 
we should have said sooner 


That this is “ The Twentieth Century " 
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14 
Telling the World 


I wevrrasce as is the ultimate universal pre- 
dominance of television, it would be a mistake to 
think of sound-radio as a frail dowager fighting 
a losing battle against the bailiffs. TV occupies 
only ome three of the thirty-two pages of a 
pamphlet, recently produced by the BBC for priv- 
ate distribution, in which the BBC’s various ser- 
vices are surveyed, This is largely, no doubt, 
because the pamphlet is primarily intended for 
the information of people overseas, and its main 
emphasis, therefore, is on the external broadcast- 
ing services; but the scope and volume of the non- 
TY product is, by any test, impressive, 

Consider this initial summary alone: 

In English and forty-three other languages the 
BBC's External Services are heard throughout the 
world for about eighty hours every day. This is 
longer than the output of all the domestic Sound 
and Television services added together, and in- 
cludes the transmission of some 48,000 news bulle- 
tins and 50,000 talks . . . in the course of a year. 
Thirty-nine high-power short-wave transmitters 
are used, of which two, for relay purposes, are at 
Tebrau in Johore. Recorded programmes are 
sent to many parts of the world for transmission 
over local networks. 


This service is, of course, even younger than 
broadcasting itself. It began in a small way, with 
an “Empire Service” in English, in 1932, Its 
importance, in an era of the dissolution of 
empires, may in future be seen to have been his- 
toric, It is at least an interesting phenomenon 
that, as the formal ties of the British Empire are 
loosened, the imponderable influence of the 
English language and of BBC culture should be 
more and more widely diffused. 

Moreover, just as England is the mother of 
parliaments, so the BBC is the mother of broad- 
casting corporations, Many of the BBC staff are 
serving Overseas, and some of these are helping to 
create independent broadcasting services on the 
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archetypal pattern—the Nigerian BC, for instance, 
soon to receive its Charter. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of these overseas 
services is the instructional programme called 
English by Radio. When I last saw the Pope, he 
mentioned that he listened to this regularly and 
found it most useful, but that he had been having 
some technical difficulty in getting it. I passed 
this complaint on to the Director-General of the 
BBC—with, I believe, the result that a special set 
of recordings was presented to His Holiness. 
Other heads of states likewise improve their 
English by listening to English by Radio; but it 
is equally of benefit to people of all kinds, in- 
cluding those who start by knowing no English 
at all. Mr. Sidney Stevens, who runs this service, 
claims that there is now “abundant evidence” to 
disprove the warning of the experts who, ten years 
ago, thought it impossible to teach English from 
scratch by radio. Those who are learning or have 
learned at least some English by this means num- 
ber several millions. 

They are learning standard English, not Basic 
English. A pressing démarche by the Basic 
English Foundation was repulsed, mainly because 
Mr. Stevens finds that his customers, particularly 
in Asia, want to learn “real”, or pukka, English, 
not what appears to them to be an inferior 
substitute. 

The government is more directly concerned 
with overseas than with home broadcasting policy, 
and special attention is paid to countries “ is.di- 
cated” by the Foreign Office. Nevertheless, 
English by Radio is run “on a shoestring”: Mr. 
Stevens has a staff of only twelve to help him, 
and they have to run not only the programmes 
but the business side of the service. This is no 
small task: sets of four long-playing records, witha 
well-printed book, are now sold in many languages 
for a sum equivalent to about £8 (far below the 
commercial price); each year about fifty mem- 
bers of listening-groups come from many coun- 
tries of Europe and the Middle East to a summer 
school in London. (They pay their own fares, 
and are so keen that this year some of them are 


| paying their expenses here as well.) 


Despite government encouragement, there is, 


| for reasons of obvious common sense, no overt 





I. G, P, Rogers | 





propaganda content in English by Radio; but the 
English scene conveyed by it is a pleasant scene. 
It usually consists of an English family con- 
versation. “It’s a nice family,” says Mr. Stevens, 
“neither U nor non-U. It’s a real effort to send 
one of the sons to a university. They have an 
old car.” Mr. Stevens (who travels the world 
constantly to sell his admirable export) was 
attacked in Zagreb once by an earnest Com- 
munist woman teacher who complained of this 
family car and of the fact that Mrs. Grey (the 
Mrs. Dale of English by Radio) had once bought 
a (cheap) hat in Paris. In this case it was the 
bourgeois standards of the programme that 
seemed objectionable; but it is hard to see what 
else Mr. Stevens can do, within his terms of 
reference. 

A sprightly variant of the Grey family is to be 
found in George et Jacqueline. This is the most 
popular BBC programme among French listeners; 
several hundred thousand of them listen to it 
twice a week. George is an Englishman, married 
to Jacqueline (French). They indulge in a good 
deal of mutual teasing about their respective 
languages. 

Perhaps the most significant development of 
all is that, in the last few weeks, the official Polish 
radio authorities have begun to negotiate with the 
BBC. If the negotiations are successful, English 
by Radio material will be supplied to the Poles 
in English, and translated and broadcast in 
Warsaw. Direct BBC broadcasts to Poland will 
also be resumed when jamming stops. 

Mr. Stevens’s “ shoestring” should perhaps be 
thickened to a hawser. 


The judgment of youth: “Generally when a 
person gets to be thirty-three years of age, you 
feel they’re on their last legs.” (Miss Maureen 
Connolly, TV-commentating at Wimbledon.) 

TOM DriBERG 
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Love, High and Low 


F ILMS have developed their own kind of over- 
ture. This, though conjoined, has two distinct 
parts, two appeals: to the ear and the eye. The 
first is nearly always a blast of hideous discord- 
ance, giving way to a sentimental tune; the second 
projects an image, sets a landscape, starts a figure 
walking towards us, or plunges straight into 
action. The preamble has established itself as an 
essential part, like the dumb-show to the play in 
Hamlet; and I nearly always enjoy it, whatever 
may come after. Too often what has been strik- 
ing or mysterious will never survive that dia- 
phanous curtain-rise of the titles—al] the names 
of everyone who has had a hand—but at least the 
instinct to put best first will have provided onc 
instant of pleasure. 

Trapeze (at the Marble Arch Odeon) begins 
with two acrobats on flying trapezes: higher and 
higher they swing with that disunison exactly 
timed so that one may leap somersaulting to be 
caught by the other; there’s the leap, the catch; 
then the hands slip, and after a sickening bounce 
on the net the flier lies spreadeagled on the floor. 
With that image the titles float up. 

He wasn’t killed, only maimed: we see him 
(Burt Lancaster) long afterwards, furious, limp- 
ing, still mad on the game. Hands, eye, nerve 
are as good as ever. And half across the world 
comes a boy (Tony Curtis) who wants to “fly” 
in the grand manner, to bring off the triple 


somersault often dreamt of but rarely seen. He 
shows off. He cajoles. He follows the crippled 
master with hand-springs down the street. Re- 


luctantly, angrily, he gets taken on, and is in for 
a hard training. 

But also, of course, from not quite so far has 
come La Lollobrigida, to work herself into the 
act, and set off man against man. The thrills 
of the upper atmosphere must be balanced by 
the octopus embrace; first one man is in the toils, 
then the other; then back to the first, and to and 
fro, till we hardly know where we are; except that 
all the time the moment of the attempted “ triple” 
draws nearer, and with the initial image of the 
crashed flier, one shudders for its outcome. 

To the notes of Chopin, then, or a slow waltz 
the sultry drama reaches its climax. What has 
been missing has been a clear dramatic line, the 
insistence of life; what has taken its place has 
been a close packing of thrills, sex, circus oddities, 
trumpetings of elephants, lion maulings, tragic 
glances of clowns. Nearly all the scenes take 
place in a Paris circus, but the effect is synthetic. 
The director, Sir Carol Reed, has obviously seen 
Renoir’s The Golden Coach and been bewitched 
(as who could fail to be?) by its wonderful 
sequence of the troupe rehearsing: that magic 
has been lifted, spread thin, made neither lifelike 
nor artful, all to provide the filling for a muddled 
love-story entangled in big thrills that can hardly 
fail. Burt Lancaster, who gives so much at the 
beginning that there’s not enough left over, and 
Tony Curtis as the inspired apprentice do very 
well what they can; and La Lollo does infallibly 
what she was brought in to do. This film will 
be enormously popular, as it is obviously intended 
to be, but as film-making it has sacrificed too 
much else. 

The Parasites (Paris-Pullman) comes down to 
earth, to that pavement, in fact, so sedulously 
walked for our entertainment in French films. 
“This is the story of the private loves of one 
of the ‘girls’”; she doesn’t love the middle-aged 
Corsican who gives her security but no romance, 
but first loves a pretty slug whom everyone treads 
on, and then a bold betrayer of his comrades. She 
tries to get thern out in the woods enjoying nature. 
This has satiric or pathetic possibilities, which the 
film never masters. It is, as such pieces go, quite 
amusing; but there has been keen competition in 
this field. One aspirant became a perfect lady at 
the seaside, and another insisted on playing the 
Virgin Mary in a procession. What chance has 
poor, pale Jeanne? 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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Soviet Army Ensemble, at the Empress Hall 


This is the way the cold war ends, not with a bang 
but a chorus. Impressive at first, this Soviet Army 
choir begins to pall after half a dozen numbers; it is 
over-drilled, its effects are too dramatic, its style too 
repetitive. The same technique is applied to every 
number, be it the march from Faust, a Russian or an 
English folk-song; each one is treated in the grand 
manner until the audience is stunned by the music, 
rather than engaged by it. For precision and natural 
voice, this choir ranks with the best. It is the pre- 
sentation and treatment that is at fault, and these 
faults are more marked in the vast barn at Earl’s 
Court, where even the richest voice booms harshly 
from the loudspeakers into the web of girders. The 
dances, though limited in range, are good—with the 
exception of a terrible example of synthetic folk- 
culture, fit only for the glossy coloured cover of a 
propaganda magazine. This dance, “Friendship 
between the Russian and Ukrainian Peoples,” was a 
medley of popular dance styles worked up to make 
a political point. For most of the audience it was 
“typically” Russian, and duly applauded; presum- 
ably they would accept Oklahoma as an accurate 
picture of American social life 50 years ago. If 
this ensemble could relax, if it did not carry national 
prestige so self-consciously, it would be less formid- 
eble but far more entertaining. N. M. 


Correspondence 


THE NEW RIGHT 


Sir,—As one of the second line of lower middle- 
class shock troops whom greater educational oppor- 
tunities nave sent battering against the strongholds 
of the Establishment I would like to comment upon 
Mr. Paul Johnson’s review of Mr. George Scott's 
Time and Place. 

I should first display my credentials: I am 25 and 
an assistant principal in the Home Civil Service; 
London born, but of strongly provincial parents on 
both sides, the son of a minor civil servant, to whom 
I have been superior in rank from my entry into 
the service; educated in the local secondary school, 
then by scholarship as a day boy at a London minor 
public school, and then scholarship to Oxford. 

I do sympathise very considerably with Mr. 
Johnson’s reaction to the outlook and aspirations 
of many of those who have risen up the educational 
ladder since the war, and who are now all too fre- 
quently concerned to pull it up behind them. A 
comparison between the stirring denunciations of 
inequality and the class structure delivered by some 
of my acquaintances before the end of their university 
life terminated their radical career, and their present 
almost hysterical complaints about the erosion of 
differentials is very distasteful. But it is indicative 
of much of the short-sightedness and lack of pro- 
fundity of the thinking of the pre-war upper middle- 
class Socialist intellectuals that Mr. Johnson appears 
to find this phenomenon surprising. In any society 
is it not frequently the case that the “new” men 
tend to be more avaricious and insensitive to public 
responsibilities than the entrenched holders of power 
and privilege who have been in some measure 
humanised by the passing of time? 

A few of us intellectual parvenus are trying to hold 
on to our youthful Socialist enthusiasms. But I am 
afraid that we do not get much comfort from the 
established oracles, particularly what may con- 
veniently be described as the New STATESMAN 
school. There is still far too much facile and un- 
substantiated optimism on the Left—a good recent 
case is a ridiculous article in this journal on Poland, 
by Mr. Crossman, a few weeks ago—a far too general 
refusal to face unpleasant facts, and a failure to 
appreciate that social progress in some directions 
may create other new, if smaller, problems. 

I must strongly dissociate myself from Mr. Scott's 
condemnation of the intellectuals of the 1930s, 
however much they may appear to be a crowd of 
delightful old sillies. They represent one of the 
most encouraging features of modern English 
history; the fact that a section of the “boss” class 
always seems to be capable of realising that some- 


thing is greatly wrong with the existing order and 
that something should be done about it. Long n 
such people flourish and let us welcome mor 
sympathetically the Etonian and Wykehamist tofi 
into our ranks. 

In its present concern with promoting equality | 
hope the Labour Party will not ignore the question 
of the “local boy who makes good.” As the S: 
is rightly paying more and more of higher education, 
it should have more control over the remuneration 
of the beneficiaries of this expenditure. In spite of 
everything the prospective financial rewards of th« 
successful intellectual are far far greater than th 
he leaves behind at 11 plus. To a very considerab\ 
extent this difference is unjustifiable for much of 
is but a form of Ricardian economic rent fo: 
greater intellectual endowment, for which, of course, 
he can claim no personal credit. Mr. Scott should 
realise how lucky he is to have a washing machin 
even if he has to use it as a desk. 

Crvi. Service Lucky Jim 


S1r,—I have always admired the creative imagin 
tion of many of your book reviewers, but never mor 
so than in Mr. Paul Johnson’s review of my book, 
Time and Place, in your columns last week I 
thought I had been free enough with my general: 
tions to keep even a NEW STATESMAN Critic well-fed 
but Mr. Johnson’s appetite was clearly left unsatisfied 
for he had to invent a lot more of his own. Having 
done so he generously attached these opinions \ 
“Mr. Scott and his friends ” and went on to reprove 
us for holding them. For instance, he wrote: “ ‘They 
take arrogant pleasure in listing the books they hav 
not read and do not intend to read.” Where did 
Mr. Johnson get that idea? Not from my book at 
any rate. I believe Mr. Kingsley Amis, in a reviev 
in the Spectator recently, said something rather lik« 
that. Was that what Mr. Johnson was thinking of? 
But what Mr. Amis may say has nothing to do with 
me. I happen to admire his comic invention a great 
deal but I have never met him and therefore it 
hard to see how he can be called one of my friend: 
The men of the “New Right,” as Mr. Johnson 
labels us, are perhaps curiously reserved about 
claiming the friendship of strangers. 

Mr. Johnson ascribes many other attitudes of 
mind to “Scott and his friends” for which ther 
will be found no justification in my book. But ther 
is no denying that he possesses an original talent 
His criticism of my book opens up an altogether new 
line in book reviewing which I hope may becom: 
known as the Johnson Line and bring him the repute 
he deserves. 

“Mr. Scott and his friends . . i, 
“are more interested in transubstantiation and table 
manners than the fate of child-prisoners in Kenya 


\ 


” 
’ he writes aga 


Now at no time do I discuss transubstantiation or 
even mention it. I spend a digressive page on the 
subject of U, non-U and m.if. Most of it is spent 


in mocking at the whole idea, But Mr. Johnson, 


being a very serious-minded man, probably docs not 


expect his authors to laugh at anything, not even 
themselves. Finally, I did mot write about child 
prisoners in Kenya because ‘at the time I was writing 
my book neither I nor anyone else in this country 
knew anything about child-prisoners in Kenya. B 
means of this startlingly new technique of reviewing 


Shaw could have been accused in Man and Supe 
man, say, of being more interested in sex and motor 
cars than in atom-bombs, 

GEORGE SCOTT 


Truth, Editor 


A SLIGHT CASE OF APARTHEID 


S1r,—I am a South African born and bred, and a: 
eager as anyone to see the end of racial intolerance 
and segregation and apartheid. I have just been in 
Salisbury, discussing this very subject as 
the new university with all«sorts of people there 
“ Socialist” is quite right: mone of us Africans on 
the spot is objecting to segregated sleeping and 
eating, in the first place. The thing, we say 10 
get a multi-racial university established; and we fee! 
Dr. Adams is right to emphasise, in the first place 
inter-racial mingling in everything else. We'll wait 
for the sleeping and eating It is as simple as ‘ha! 


wt affects 


15 
We were a little sorry that Dr. Adams laboured 
those reasons about racial “staple foods,” African 
polygamy, lack of hygiene, etc. This struck us as 
unnecessary, for we feel that, in fact, university-level 
types (of any colour) in a purposefully 
ng” society all have similar ideals in hygiene, staple 
foods, marriage, etc. Geoffrey Gorer’s well-meaning 
defence of “African hygiene” (|! 
manner of cating,” is misplaced on 
Africans; being denizens of multi-racial countries 
we are integration- and westernisation minded, for 
. and we believe it’s for better! 
NONTANDO JABAVU CROSFIELD 


“ western 


“ preferred 


Southern 


better or for worse 


P.O. Box 142, 
Kampala, Uganda 


Sir,—Would not the rational course be for 
Rhodesian Africans to accept the proposed university 

-which must after all carry them further from 
educational segregation than anything has for a long 
tuume—while making it quite clear that they do not 
accept even the limited degree of segregation it does 
contain, and mtend to work in a reasonable, friendly 
but utterly determined manner for the abolition of 
all forms of segregation when they can get it? 

J G A Pocock 
St. John's College, 
Cambridge 


Sik,—I cannot adequately express the shock and 
disappointment with which I read your article on 
the new inter-racial university in Central Africa. To 
us in South Africa it is such a tremendous step 
forward towards a healthy future for the Federation 
and, by its influence, for the Union. If liberal opinion 
in England, to which S.A. Progressives look for 
encouragement, can be so niggling in its criticisms 
it 18 indeed a lonely battle that men like Dr. Adams 
have to fight. South African Nationalists discount 
English criticism of their racial policy by saying that 
it is based on ignorance of the true situation, and is 
unreasonable in its demands. By condemning the 
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Rockliff Political Monograph No 2. 
by WILLIAM REES-MOGG 


This personal character study of the Prime 
Minister makes a worthy successor to Francis 


Boyd's highly suceessful R. A. BUTLER, 
published recently in this serics 
15 pages of illustrations, 15s. net 
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CENTURY DAMA 


A Survey since Ibsen and Shaw 
by FREDERICK LUMLEY 


This assessment of serious drama over the last 
fifty years is invaluable as a work of reference, 
as it shows leading playwrights of international 
standing in perspective, with biographical 
notes on each and illustrated by extracts from 
their principal works, 
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René Welliek 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CRITICISM 


Volumes 1 and Ul, The Later Eighteenth 
Century and The Romantic Age, of this lucid, 
comprehensive and learned history are again 
available, 63s. together. 


Book Society Recommendation 


Robert Liddell 


author of Aegean Greece 
BYZANTIUM & ISTANBUL 


* Pssentially it is a guide book and the intelli- 
gent visitor should carry it with him as an 
indispensable companion .. . his book will 
give pleasure even to those who have small 
prospect of ever strolling through the ceme- 
tery of Eyub or feeding the pigeons outside 
the mosque of Bayazid.’ Harold Nicolson in 
the onsrnver With many illustrations 25s, 


Four new novels 


Lucy Crown 


IRWIN SHAW 
author of The Young Lions 


‘Written with superb technical efficiency. 
The dialogue crackles and re-echoes with 
the strange suddenness of life; person and 
mvuod are established with all of Mr. Shaw’s 
easy swiftness.’ SUNDAY TIMES 

‘Concentrates with a single-heartedness rare 
today on the personal emotions of three 
people.’ THE TIMES 16s. 


Book Society Recommendation 
Dawn in 
Andromeda 


£. C. LARGE 

author of The Advance of the Fungi 
*To describe this novel as Science Fiction 
would be misleading. Its science is real and 
its fiction credible ...a completely fascinat- 
ing story; entertaining, too," BOOKMAN 15s. 


Lord of the East 


RONALD FRASER 

author of Flight of Wild Geese 
*The author's delectable evocation of an 
atmosphere of oriental hedonism and the 
poetry of his descriptive prose will captivate 
the select band of Sir Ronald's admirers.’ 
OXFORD MAIL 15s, 


The Long View 


ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD’s brilliant 
novel was chosen by the Book Society for 
March. The third impression is in the shops. 

15s. 


all prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 


| new university because it does not immediately allow 


complete integration in every single aspect of intimate 
social life (although it goes a very long way towards 
it) you have given justification to the Nationalist 
plea, and by failing to discriminate in your condemn- 
ation between what is wrong and reactionary and 
what is a very brave progressive step you have sadly 
debased the currency of legitimate overseas criticism. 
St. Francis Priory, P. L. Munns 
Kroonstad, S.A. 


TWISTING THE POODLE’S TAIL 


Sir,—-Your reviewer seems to have crammed the 
maximum of irrelevant disparagement into his notice 
of my book The Reluctant Legionnaire. May I take 
him up on some of his more obviously ingenuous 
assertions? 

“The Foreign Legion is now little more than the 
equivalent of our own Pioneer Corps,” he writes with 
apparent authority. It may be true (I say it in 
my book) that the Legion’s most important peace- 
time occupation is building roads, but should the 
Mess at Sidi Bel Abbes happen to take in the New 


| STATESMAN and this brash pronouncement be read 


by the veterans of Bir Hacheim, Dien Bien Phu, 
Madagascar, the recent anti-fellagha operations in 
Tunisia and Morocco and the current activities in 
Algeria, I think he would find himself even more 
persona non grata in that town than I am. 

Then your reviewer rumours that “there are at 
least two organisations-—-one in Geneva and one in 
Tangier—which will make all the arrangements” for 
removing a reluctant legionnaire. The point of 
including this otherwise gratuitous information is to 


| suggest that my journey was not strictly necessary. 
| I can assure him that my friend’s family had explored 


all official channels without success; had they or I 
known your reviewer at that time his shady informa- 
tion might conceivably have been of interest. 

He then ungallantly describes how Lady Marye 
Rous, who had to return to London while the 
expedition was still in progress, arrived in the office 


| where he worked and “ poured forth a confused story 


| of legionnaires, escapes and newspapers.” 


He tells 


| this tale in order to illustrate a lack of discretion 


on the part of the protagonists in the expedition. 
The lady in question was certainly indiscreet, but 
she presumably did not imagine that your reviewer, 


| who was in fact a friend with whom she stayed on 


| undesirable publicity.” 


her way through Paris, would be guilty of a far 
more serious indiscretion in immediately discussing 
her confidences with his French colleagues. 

The French, he goes on to say, told him that “ it 
was indeed true that an English newspaper was effect- 
ing the escape of a certain Legionnaire Fenton; and 
that the authorities were anxious that this should be 
accomplished as soon as possible in order to avoid 
It is perhaps necessary to 
read the book in order to see that this tale is 
obviously untrue... . 

As regards my own part in the affair I should like 
to refute your reviewer's insinuation that people 
should read my book “ with the same scepticism they 


| reserve for the more. sensational type of Daily Mirror 


article.” Since I state in the preliminaries that “the 
events took place as described” he seems to be cast- 
ing doubts on my integrity. In fact the story is 


| heavily corroborated and the approach studiedly un- 
| romantic—intended to be in direct contrast with the 


“more sensational” press reports quoted in the last 
section of the book. He seems to have missed the 
whole point. MICHAEL ALEXANDER 


THE SUNDAY STAR 


Sir,—I have, up to the recent controversy in your 
journal over the Newsagents’ Federation’s policy, 


| been an admirer of Mr. Francis Williams, but having 


read that he says the Newsagents’ Federation 
demanded 334 discount from the Sunday Star, with- 
out first ascertaining from our Federation whether 
this was so, shakes my faith in any of his future 
opinions. Mr, Williams in his reply to Mr. Kingsley 
tells us that we should demand better terms from 
both old and new publishers. Mr, Kingsley answered 
him on that, but I would like to emphasise that our 
head offixe have asked, cajoled, negotiated, for better 
terms for years, but the publishers say no. We can- 
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not demand, like the printers and railwaymen. Surely 
Mr. Williams can see the crux of the issue. If we 
accept the Sunday Star terms, what chance would 
we have in any future negotiations with the pub 
lishers? They would turn to us and say, “Our term 
must be all right or you wouldn’t have accepted th 
Sunday Star on terms which are the same as ours.” 

Furthermore, we newsagents know it would be 
questionable whether we would gain by another Sun- 
day paper. Customers would most probably stop the 
Graphic and Pictorial to take the Star. We can judge 
our customers’ pockets. Lastly, a multiple store with 
branches throughout the country has a right to refuse 
any enterprising line if it does not consider their 
price competitive. Whether they are killing enter- 
prise or not they have to live, and so, too, have news- 
agents who are at last tired of being at the end of the 
line, and victims of various strikes. 

National Federation S. H. LEATHERS 

of Retail Newsagents, Branch Secretary 
Liverpool. 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM 


Sir,—It is very difficult to understand Mr. 
Crossman’s criticism of Mr, Laqueur’s book Com- 
munism and Nationalism in the Middle East. 

Mr. Crossman notes that in dealing with the 
lamentable social and economic conditions in Iraq, 
Mr. Laqueur did not refer to the work of the 
Economic Development Board. In fact the effect of 
the E.D.B.’s activities on the general economic 
situation in Iraq is negligible. Like the distribution 
of some of the Shah’s estates in Persia, it is one of 
those palliatives which do not form “the other side 
of the picture” but merely blurr the true dismal 
picture. 

According to Mr, Crossman the present regime of 
Egypt has made “not inconsiderable efforts” to help 
the fellah. But the results are rather meagre. In 
1953 Hussein Fatemi declared that between 3,000,000- 
4,000,000 feddan of land were to be distributed 
among landless peasants. However, at the following 
anniversary of the National Revolution, Gamel Salem 
stated that only 500,000 feddan would be distributed 
and even this modest target would be reached “ some- 
time in the future.” The plight of the fellah justifies 
the view that, as in pre-revolutionary China, the land- 
less peasants of Egypt represent a formidable mass of 
potential Communist supporters, 

Mr. Crossman’s criticism is based on the fact that 
Mr. Laqueur, being an Israeli, was unable to travel 
through the Arab countries and obtain “ first-hand 
information.” However, the findings of ali those 
who were on the spot were readily available to Mr. 
Laqueur. They consist mainly of private conversa- 
tions with Arab potentates and intellectuals, and for 
all their occasional flamboyance, they throw, very 
seldom, new light on the developments in the Arab 
World. Indeed, I am not at all sure that visits to 
the hospitable countries of the Middle East are neces- 
sarily conducive to an objective appraisal of the 
situation in the area, 

Although Mr. Laqueur has not had the good 
fortune to discuss world affairs with Arab leaders, 
he has produced an admirable balance-sheet in which 
he proves that their deficiencies are greater than their 
achievements. There can be no doubt that these 

eficiencies facilitate Communist penetration into the 
Middle East. LioneEL BLocH 

105 Hamilton Terrace, 

N.W.8. 


BRECHT 


Sm,—As one who has devoted a considerable piece 
of his life to translating Bertolt Brecht, I may be 
permitted to say that your profile of him was a very 
curious and unreliable affair, and I think the bits 
about America should be corrected. What is the 
evidence that Mr. Brecht was “arraigned” by any 
person or organisation in the United States with the 
power to “arraign”? Mr. Brecht was not a prisoner 
but a witness, and was thanked and complimented for 
his pains by Parnell Thomas, who was in charge of 
the proceedings. Eric BENTLEY 

New Republic, 

Washington D.C. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Conducted Tour 


Tue International PEN Congress is about to 
open in London. We shall soon be asked a 
number of earnest and surprising questions. 
Last year, in South America, in Lima, in San- 
tiago, in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, I 
was, for example, asked “How about fantasy in 
England? How is your dream literature?” I 
thought this was a dig at our failure to produce 
another Lewis Carroll but the question was pur- 
sued. The South Americans wanted to know 
how we were getting along with novels without 
plot or even characters, with stories of pure 
mood. They were thinking of surrealism, of 
Kafka and also of prose poetry. I had to say that 
we had nothing in this department. They 
looked at me with scorn. 

And then we shall be asked, where are literary 
circles? At which cafés do the coteries meet? 
What is the present state of manifesto writing? 
Where does Thought go on? What priests, 
which cabinet ministers, which ravening 
hostesses or intellectual dames sans merci, are 
feeding off which groups of poets and novelists; 
which publishers are in prison; where the points 
of conspiracy are; who has broken with whom? 
There will be the matter of our trends and our 
tendencies, the strategy of literary war. We 
shall be obliged to explain away the ugly fact that 
nearly all English writers and editors are on 
speaking terms. We shall also have to explain 
that they do not often meet because they are 
bored with talking shop. And when asked where 
shop is, we shall have to say feebly that it is 
anywhere. In clubs writers avoid one another. 
What about the religious revival, the social con- 
science. Poujadism, escapism, engagement? 
What about this new thing called Hard Luck? 
What about the destruction of the professional 
classes? The English mind cracks up before the 
prospect of these questions. If we answer we 
shall land ourselves in intellectual difficulties we 
had never thought of. We can’t even remember 
the names and certainly not the addresses. What 
we obviously need is a book which will do a good 
deal of it all for us. That we now have in a 
symposium, written for the occasion and edited 
by John Lehmann*. J. I. M. Stewart writes 
about the state of biography, Francis Wyndham 
and Philip Toynbee on the novel, Roy Fuller and 
G. S. Fraser on poetry, Paul Bloomfield and 
L. D. Lerner on criticism, T. C. Worsley on the 
theatre, and Miss C. V. Wedgwood speaks for the 
historians, and Maurice Cranston on the state 
of thought. The PEN delegate who masters 
this useful volume will be well-informed, indeed 
much better informed than we are ourselves. 

Where are literary circles? Mr. Francis 
Wyndham points out that in England literature 
exists without publicity. We cannot see Mr. 
Lehmann or Mr. Spender at their lasts in the 
shop window; we can can see M. Sartre at his. 
There is no night club called The Unquiet 
Grave, no plastic bar where one can find Mr. 
Kingsley Amis. If one catches them carly 
enough one may spot the latest successful young 
* The Craft of Letters in England. Edited by Jonn 
LEHMANN. Cresset. 21s. 


man or young woman being entertained at the 
Ritz; and there must be some window in that 
building from which he or she is eventually 
thrown out because they disappear rather fast 
Where do they disappear to? There are no 
colonies as in New England, there are no State 
hostels. One sees an occasional writer caught in 
the swing door of the BBC. 

The isolation of the English writer is worth 
emphasising, as it is peculiar to this counu 
distinguishing the position here from that in 
France or the United States. 

(There one combs the summer schools and 
universities. ) 

As is well known French masters are taken 
and take themselves extremely seriously: they 
make pronouncements on political, religiou 
and social controversies, often publishing thei: 
journals in which they reveal their relation 
with each other; and the results of the com 
petitions for the great literary prizes ar 
awaited as vagerly as the results of sporting 
events and political elections. 

The writer who is a public figure is a spasmodic 
occurrence with us. We had Shaw, we had 
Wells, before them there was Meredith, after 
them who? Possibly Mr. Priestley. On the 
whole, we venerate old age. An old man is 
generally our universal Utterer. 

The public grants English intellectuals a pri- 
vacy that is even denied the Royal Family and 
they use it to achieve an independence, not 
only of the public but also of cach other. They 
are comparatively lonely figures and do not 
form a class; the word “intellectuals” has a 
meaning that does not apply here. If this 
solitude contains an element of pathos, it surely 
provides the best possible condition for creative 
writing, while limiting the scope of criticism 
which, in England, is liable to be tentative and 
dispersed, altogether less respectable than it is 
abroad; more people read the creative writers 
than what is written about them and a par 
ticularly dangerous form of literary inflation 
is avoided. 

Slow to gain his place, the English writer is slow 
to be forgotten. 

There is no imaginary world called Literature 
in England. There is in many other countries 
and especially in those where professional 
authorship does not exist. We do not have the 
organised self-consciousness of the Americans 
We do not have books like On Native Grounds. 
The loss, as Mr. Wyndham says, is in criticism, 
and I hope that he means by that the sort of 
guidance and directing of development which 
we get from belonging to a group or a move- 
ment. But here, once we are set on our course, 
there will be no more personal criticism. No 
group hangs together long. Politics or religion 
do not unite or divide us. We disappear to the 
country or to the outlying district and there 
thrive on a dreamy, lazy, vegetable or botanical 
existence. There the writer grows on his own, 
according to his peculiar species and puts out 
his strange blooms. Tolerantly he regards the 
other writers in the English garden as scandal: 
of nature: the brooding turnip, the symbolic 
red-hot poker, the secretive onion, the peach 
complacent on the wall or the artichoke unpro- 
ductive this year. When he visited England 


{ ’ 


some years ago, Sartre regarded us all as negli 
gible. Like many Americans, too, he felt we 
lacked seriousness, system, programme. We 
simply gossiped. Asked about the ideas of So 
and-So, we replied with the eccentric Jetails of 
his last private pollination, 

The foreign reader of Mr. Lehmann’s book 
will turn with most interest to Mr. Philip Toyn 
bee’s essay on the claims of experiment in the 
novel which has something of the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain in it, and to Mr. L, D. Lerner’s 
article on the New Criticism. ‘There is no pro- 
fessional Englishness and dodging away here. 
There is an un-English attempt to put the 
fertiliser of the abstract idea and the intellectual 
purpose into the garden soil and to look for 
stronger rather than stranger growth. For a 
good many years now we have been complacent 
about our sensibility, our crankiness, the virtue 
of the eccentric and the egocentric, and the 
importance of these things in preserving free- 
dom and personality, We have certainly kept 
our personality in an unfree world, We are 
near enough to our own period of power to be 
sustained by the family sense and memory cf 
it. We might ask the French visitor how his 
country maintained its intellectual power long 
after it had passed out of the centre of the 
political. I do not know what the French 
answer would be but I am sure that, as far as 
we are concerned, it is no good “ preserving 
freedom” in little vestiges; we must create it 
in the new circumstances, We must recognise 
we are now a continental not an island nation. 

It ts weakness of Mr. Lehrmann’s book that 
he confines himself to Letters. Letters no 
longer exist as an independent craft. There can 
be very few writers who are not involved, at 
sometime or other with the mass media, but 
except for one reference to the broadcasting of 
poctry, there is nothing on the subject in his 
book. What does the terrain of personality and 
freedom look like in television? We have the 
freedom to be odd, isolated and ourselves in 
England; but what about the freedom not to be 
odd, what about the freedom to be individual 
in a new direction? If this is impossible in 
the mass media; if the cultivated modern 
bureaucracies, such as we have, are over pre- 
occupied with educating the public, where is the 
satire? If welfare makes people angry, why is 
the anger so small, pettish, self-contradictory and 
confined to the small personal island? Have we 
exhausted the capacity to fight for things outside 
ourselves? If we feel suicidal, en route for 
destruction, why not say so with passion, or if 
not with passion, as if we were interested? 

A country which has given up great political 
power and much of the wealth that goes with it 
will be closely regarded for signs of decadence 
by our visitors, for signs of the in-turned, self- 
consuming mind. Our visitors will remember 
the robust qualities of our tradition. They will 
look at the English novel, for example, and recall 
that it was formless but covered much ground; 
that it had a luxurious flora of large, strange 
characters; our eccentrics, like Sterne, were on 
a large scale and were exportable. Our realists 
were vigorous, our Puritans resolute, our 
Cavaliers elegant and presumptuous, our men of 
the world sure of themselves, our sermonisers 
eloquent and picturesque, our spinsters formid- 
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Duckworth Books 


RONALD FIRBANK in pictures-— 


Valmouth 


Illustrated in colour and line by 
PHILIPPE JULLIAN 


“The voice is unmistakable. Never rising 
above a whisper, it has triumphed over all 
the loud and important clamour of its time. 
Firbank is one of the few writers of this 
century who is certain to survive it, if any- 
thing does.””"—The Listener. 


Valmouth has some claim to be the most 
consistently fantastic of all the Firbank 
extravaganzas, and was once described by its 
author as “finished and complete,” It is a 
natural choice with which to start a new illus- 
trated Firbank edition. The pictures by Philippe 
Jullian—including eight full-page plates in six 
colours—have exactly the right — of 
dottiness ; and it is hoped that this finely pro- 
duced book will be thought worthy of its author 
-——the “jewelled and clockwork nightingale sing- 
ing among London sparrows” as John Betjeman 
has called him. 


128 pages. 8jx5)in. 21s, net. 
By post to U.S.A. and Canada $3.50 


3 Henrietta St London WO2 





VITAL BOOKS 


RENNIE MACANDREW'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX 





AND LOVE TECHN 266 
In this volume of 37 py author provides a comprehensive 
survey of the subjeet throughout the whole span of human life 
A review says: There is no sex problem which is not answered in 
the truly amazing volume,."’ 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX 
Towards a Better Understanding of Sexual Relationship. 8/3 


iy Anthony Havil, B.A 

Written by « medical man specialising in Obstetrics and 
Cynaecology this work is a complete guide to every aspect of sex, 
A fudge recently said: “ | have read every word and every page of 
it, It is a perfectly proper publication, This book would give 
eflightenment to people 

WISE WEDLOCK 69 
By De. G. C. Beale 

This volume is full of sane information. It is a necessary book for 
very adult, Dr, Norman Haire says: “ 1 consider it to be one 
of the best, if not the best, of its kind.” 

SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE 2/10 
By Dr. G. Riehard 

Dy. Richard investigates the reason for so many unhappy mar 
riages and deals very ably with those fundamental problems 


of married life in a style which is simple and clear, 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND MARRIAGE 6/9 


Ky Rennie MacAndrew 

An explanation of men to women and women to men—to clarify 
ikieas--to illustrate the differences of Friendship, Love and 
Marriage 

THE RED LIGHT 2/10 
By Rennie MacAndrew 

A book of sane and logical instruction on intimate hygiene 
for Men and Women, Dr. Maude Royden says: “,,, without 
question the best book of its kind T have come across... the 
wider its circulation the better for all concerned."’ 

FAMILY LIMITATION The Natural Way 19 
By D. Murray Davey. 

To many people, because of religious or other convictions, arti- 
ficiality in the matter of Birth Control is repugnant. This book 
is intended for those people, It deseribes in detail a proven 


method 


ti! prices include postage. Obtainable through your bodk-sellar 
or derect from 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 169, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.0.2 











Complete catalogue avatlable on request 





able, our religious not panicky. The foreigners 
will also bring up the old business of English 
snobbery with a nastily timed reference to Miss 
Mitford. This is a real snag. Yet here we are 
not without defences. At the time when the 
English caste system is in bits, new caste systems 
are springing up in Iraq, in Africa, in China, 
and—to judge by recent American novels—class 
consciousness has developed in the United 
States on a scale which begins to match that of 
Victorian England. In short the time has come 
for us to learn from abroad. Do not forget that 
in the Thirties we had to be taught what the 
nature of modern politics was by the continent; 
we might now learn from our foreign visitors 
that the justification of individuality, and of 
eccentricity too, is that they must be concerned 
and creative. 
V. S. PrircHett 


The Proper Due 


A thin willow hovers here: 
Lovely—lovely in spite of 

The thick drain oozing near 
Between sick banks, a vein of evil. 


Lovely because of. . . 
For acres of willows look like nothing. 
Beauty defines itself against the dirt, 
That telling reflection— 
Like health against a hurt— 
Deep in the dark infection, 


Hell is easy to foretell— 
Mud without the willow, 

Shallow silence with not a single bell, 
Still shadow of exhausted monologue. 


Hard to envisage Heaven— 

Acres of willows, haloes in eternal floodlights, 
Ten thousand harps that keep in time? 

Our best imagination: sights, 
Free and frequent, of the distant slime. 


So one returns to earth, to see again 
'The willow, and to pay the filth its proper due. 
That in the end—the very end-——one vision 
Grows from two. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


Drinking Song 
Smiling face, smiling face, 
Who could ever truly guess 
What is done or is not done, 
Who has lost or who has won, 
In the contest you observe 
Behind that mask? We deserve 
An open, not an equal, field 
Where even distrust is not concealed 
But openly but openly. 


Laugh with me and laugh with me 
Even if deceitfully, 

And fill my saké cup again 

And do not be reminded when 

I ape your custom, and you mine, 
That all our difference has design, 
That we mock most when most alike, 
Adopt, adapt what most dislike 

So cunningly so cunningly. 


But do I hope and do you hope, 
Thus naked, that we turn and grope 
From hate in you, from fear in me? 
These things we let lie silently. 
Admire the scroll, discuss the drink, 
Hope that the other does not think 
Too much what language can’t express 
Or think what language must repress 
To understand to understand. 

Tokio. ANTHONY THWAITE 
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The Price of Faith 


Report on the Vatican. By Bernarp WALL. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 21s. 


I cannot imagine a reader who will not be 
interested by this book, though serious Protes- 
tants may find its levities shocking—they are apt 
to consider it unfair that Catholics should com- 
bine an authoritarian Church with freedom of 
speech and freedom of criticism. Perhaps they 
may be inclined to complain that I have the 
character of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways if I quote 
with pleasure some of Mr. Wall’s amusing exca- 
vations from the Eternal City: the standing joke 
in Rome that the letters of the Pontifical Regis- 
tration number SCV (Stato della Citta del 
Vaticano) stand for “Se Cristo Vedesse” (if 
Christ were to see); Pio Nono’s fondness for 
billiards (he once had supper on the roof of St. 
Peter’s and was reputed to possess the evil eye); 
and Mr. Wall’s nostalgic reminder of Alexander 
VI and his mistress: 

Vasari said that the Madonna with child was 

a portrait of the Pope’s beautiful mistress, Giulia 
Farnese, whose career was the beginning of the 
great Farnese fortunes: the Be the Pope adored 
in his later years when his children were already 
growing up around him, the girl who caused him 
so many pangs of jealousy that, on one occasion, 
when Alexander feared she might go back to her 
husband to whom he had married her for cover, 
he threatened her with Apostolic excommunica- 
tion. . Giulia Farnese or not, she is certainly 
the femme fatale for the exasperated sensuality 
of a strong man in late middle age. 


But I would not like to give the impression 
that Mr. Wall’s book is merely a journalist’s light 
compilation, Always easy to read, almost always 
informative, it can sometimes conceal under its 
light manner a seriousness that deserves to be 
called deadly. There is his criticism, for 
example, of the renewed wealth of the Religious 
Orders: 

. the Religious Orders are once again enor- 
mous property-owners. In Ireland they ry nd for 
long been buying up the great ey oe 
that private families can no longer aff to imp 


up, thus reversing the 6 that hap- 
pened with the Reformation by and — 
in the English-speaking countries, this as 
religious life is unknown. In Italy, especially a 
the poorer parts, it can become astonishing and 
paradoxical. In Rome huge new buildings are 
going up all the time for’ seminaries, monasteries 
and convents. They cost a fortune to build and 
they are by no means sparing in amenities— 
other than aesthetic ones, So one gets people 
vowed to perpetual poverty living in incomparably 
better surroundings than the or poor of the 
——, with better food, better nest gee and so 
he real poor are still living half a dozen 
in a room in huts that let in the wind and rain in 
winter, and are like furnaces if summer, without 
bedding, without drains and without arv material 


We mustn’t let our amusement with the pic- 
turesque—or the droll (such as the dictionary 
published by Monsignor Bucci, Secretary of 
Briefs to Princes, of “new Latin Words for 
modern inventions, such as telephones, motors 
and various kinds of explosives”) blind us to 
the temporary and yrs pe faults of this huge 
organisation whose ly real pose is the 
propagation and preservation of Christ’ st’s teaching. 
Because we believe the essential has never been 
lost, we can be amused up to a point by the 
faults of conservatism, the elaborations of cere- 
monial, the small immoralities and dishonesties 
belonging to any organisation; we can always 
turn away from Rome to some dry mountainside 

where # stigmataed priest spends hour upon hour 
in the confessional attending with kindness and 
insight to the worries of the poor. Magna Carta 
has the great resounding clause “To none will 
wé séll, deny or delay right and justice,” and 
this formula is applicable to the Church, In 
these days—of greater efficiency and greater 
honesty and far less temptation—there is little 
danger of justice being sold or deliberately 
denied, but it can very easily be delayed. Some 
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feel it was so delayed in the case of the worker- 
priests and of the Jesuit teachers of Lyons: others 
may think the gift of faith may be delayed by 


the hearty materialism of the Church in North | 


America. Mr. Wall writes: 
A Catholic of my acquaintance confessed to 
a priest that she feared she was “ lacking in Faith, 
Hope and Charity.” The priest, who had a 


strong brogue, said: “I’m not interested in these | 


airy-fairy things; have you eaten meat on Friday, 
now?” 


Most Catholic writers, I suppose, receive a good 
many letters from would-be Catholics or from 
lapsed Catholics who have got into the hands of 
just such unthinking men. The price of faith as 
well as liberty is eternal vigilance. 

GRAHAM GREENI 


A Prospect of New Rome 


Byzantium and Istanbul. By Ropert LIDDELL. 


The Power Elite 


BY C. WRIGHT MILLS 


Continuing the study of contemporary America 
begun in White Collar, the author examines 
celebrities and the very rich, admirals and 
generals, politicians and corporation executives, 
as well as the nature of the ordinary society of 
which they could be called the élite. His theory is 
that these groups, constituting an American upper 
class, coalesce into a tightly-knit and basically 
irresponsible yet influential centre of power 
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Nigerian 
Cocoa Farmers 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
YORUBA COCOA FARMING FAMILIES 





BY R. GALLETTI, K. D. S. BALDWIN 
AND I. 0. DINA 


Cape. 25s. 
About few cities can it be so difficult to write 
convincingly as about Constantinople. The 
contrast between the distant prospect, which | 


can hardly disappoint even a youthful imagina- 
tion fired by the persuasive 
Rev. James Mason Neale, and the closer view 
revealing an unglamorous urban squalor unparal- 
lelled outside the Irish quarter of Boston produces, 
inevitably, an inhibiting revulsion. Moreover, 
while monuments of the highest beauty, agree- 
able cafés and restaurants, and striking scenery, 
all exist side by side, they never in fact combine, 
as they do elsewhere, to produce a civilised and 
agreeable atmosphere. But it is not easy for an 
enthusiastic and appreciative writer to avoid 
implying that they do. 

It is a great tribute, both to the quality of his 
writing and his strict regard for truth, that Mr. 
Liddell, while immedately stimulating the desire 
to revisit the city of his choice leaves one in no 
doubt that one is very unlikely wholeheartedly 
to enjoy oneself if one does. This he achieves 
not by any cynical debunking, but by never allow- 
ing the reader to forget that while Constantinople 
remains among the half-dozen most imposing 
cities in the world, it is also right in the top class 
of what Mr. Leigh-Fermor has so aptly called 
“certified cafard centres.” Exactly why this 
should be so, whether the cause lies in the climate 
or the inhabitants, or a combination of both, it 
is difficult to decide. Mr. Liddell hazards a guess 
that it is largely a post-Conquest development, 
and that while one might well have been unhappy 
in Byzantium one is unlikely ever to have been 
bored. In support of this theory there is the 
curious fact that in the Turkish language there is 
no word for “ interesting.” 

As a guide to the monuments Mr. Liddell could 
not be bettered. Unawed by the almost religious 
veneration which has come to surround every 
crumbling vestige of Byzantium he never pretends 
that there are any churches apart from St. Sophia 
and St. Sergius and Bacchus which can stand 
comparison with the best, or even the second- 
best, to be found elsewhere in the Orthodox 
world, and he fully realises that the surviving 
mosaics may well prove a disappointment, certainly 
in respect of quantity and, in all but very few 
cases, of quality as well, to the visitor familiar 
with Ravenna, Palermo or Salonika. Further- 
more, he has unhesitatingly dispelled the semi- 
mystical haze generated by the late Professor 
Whittemore which for many proved almost as 
impenetrable a barrier to rational appreciation of 
the mosaics in St. Sophia as the wooden screens 
with which American scholarship for so long 
sought to preserve the monopoly of the reproduc- 
tion rights. 

It is no criticism of this admirable book as a 
whole to say that the latter half is both the more 
interesting and the more valuable. Of the making 
ef books about Byzantium there would seem to 
be no end, but no one before Mr. Liddell has given 
literary expression to an experience which many 
have known; that of going to Istanbul fired with 
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This report embodies the results of a survey of 
the cocoa-producing areas in Nigeria which wa: 
sponsored by the Nigeria Cocoa Marketing 
Board. In many ways the survey broke new 
ground and will be of interest to everybody who 
wishes to know more about peasant socicties and 
the progress of underdeveloped countries. 
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The British 
New Towns Policy 


PROBLEMS AND IMPLICATIONS 
BY LLOYD RODWIN 


‘The British policy of building complete new 
towns, not suburbs, to drain off the congested 
population of their big cities, is the most impor- 
tant innovation in town planning since the tech 
nological revolution. Professor Lloyd Rodwin’s 
analysis of the guiding ideas behind this policy 
and of their translation into practice has been done 
in masterly fashion. . . 2” Lewis Mumrorp 
Illustrated (Harvard University Press) 605. net 


THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF A 


Socialist Economy 


BY B, P. BECKWITH 


Published in 1949, this book is a scientific treatise 
on socialist economy by an American economist 
Mr. Beckwith analyses the complex problem: 
arising out of the transformation of society under 
socialism, and describes theoretically how they 
may be solved. (Stanford University Pre 
Not iz net 





THE 


Imperial Intellect 


A STUDY OF 
NEWMAN’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


BY A. DWIGHT CULLER 


This new interpretation of Newman's life in the 
light of his educational philosophy shows the 
growth, consistency, and application of this ideal, 
and provides deep insights into the literary and 
philosophical sources of his thought. (Yale 
University Press) 405. net 
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THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 
Otto Von Simson 


425. ne! 


A new interpretation of the origins of 

Gothic architecture, based on the Abbcy 

of St. Denis and Chartres Cathedral. 
Illustrated with 68 plates 


FUSELI STUDIES 
Frederick Antal 
75s, net 


Studies of the Zurich-born artist (1741- 
1825), by the author of Florentine Painting 
and its Social Background, 64 pages of 
plates. 


ON PAINTING 
Leon Battista Alberti 


21s. net 


Translated from Della pittura by Joun R. 
SPENCER, in the Rare Masterpieces of 
Philosophy and Science series, 


WOMEN’S TWO ROLES 
HOME AND WORK 
Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein 


25s. net 


“ A survey of the married women and work 
situation . . . theirfindings should provide 
plenty of material for argument,”’—G/asgow 
Herald. International Library of Sociology. 


THE STUDY OF GROUPS 
Josephine Klein 

2/s. net 

An attempt to bring together the problems 
in analysis presented by behaviour in the 


small group, International Library of 
Sociology. 


THE NEGRO FAMILY IN 
BRITISH GUIANA 
Raymond T. Smith 


28s. net 


An analysis of the social structure of three 
Negro villages in the coastal area of British 
Guiana. 8 pages of plates. International 
Library of Sociology. 


PANDORA’S BOX 

THE CHANGING ASPECTS OF 
A MYTHICAL SYMBOL 

Dora and Erwin Panofsky 
30s. net 

This study traces the history of Pandora 
and of Pandora’s box in European litera- 


ture and art from Roman times to the 
present day. Fully illustrated. 


REASON AND EXISTENZ 


Karl Jaspers 

14s, net 

Originally delivered as five lectures at a 
Dutch university, one of the most im- 
portant of Jaspers’ philosophic works is 
now available in the English language, 
translated by William Earle. 
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Robert Byronic enthusiasm for the relics of the 
New Rome and being ashamedly but inexorably 
sidetracked into an unwilling but overwhelming 
admiration for the monuments of the Infidel, For 
80 potent has been the fascination of Byzantium, 
80 overpowering the sense of wonder created, by 
its fabulous longevity, the exoticism of its art and 
the magic with which poets such as Yeats have 
endowed the very syllables of its name, that most 
writers have been too overcome with grief at its 
fall to spare more than a few broken sobs for the 
years after 1453. And yet the city of the Sultans 
is architecturally a logical and worthy exten- 
sion in time of that of the Casars—not so much 
of the Palaeologoi as of Justinian. Sinan was not 
only the greatest architect to flourish in these 
parts since Isidore of Miletus, but one who, so far 
from being merely an appreciative copyist, ex- 
ploited and developed the latter’s more daring 
innovations, and who stands in much the same 
relation to the latter-day Byzantine architects as 
does Soane to the Palladians. 

Of all this Mr. Liddell is happily aware and the 
soundness and sensibility of his approach to archi- 
tecture is made apparent when, faced with mak- 
ing the unescapable comparison between St. 
Sophia and the Suleimaniye, he says “One must 
admire the interior of St. Sophia more but it is 
never such an agreeable place to be in. . .” 

There are fortunately some points on which 
individual readers familiar with the city will find 
themselves in disagreement with the author; it 
may, for instance, be thought by some that his dis- 
.missal of the domestic architecture in wood, par- 
ticularly the best of the early nineteenth-century 
yalis, is unjustifiably abrupt. 

Others may well be pained by occasional indi- 
cations of a deep-seated anti-Turanianism, but a 
reviewer who was once frog-marched the whole 
length of the Bayazit Boulevard by a couple of 
mentally retarded conscripts from some Neander- 
thal pocket in darkest Anatolia is fortunately pre- 
cluded from fully sharing their distress, 

OsBERT LANCASTER 








The Challenge Is Now 
The Answer Is Here 


YOUR FUTURE 
IS NOW 


by W. ¥. Thorne 
*| This book is a searchlight on contem- 


porary England and its immediate 
problems, 


—_ 


It paints a picture not of a dissolving 
society but of a society fully capable 
of saving itself — if it can meet the 
challenge of our times. 


* The road fo economic wisdom is, in 
the view of this eminent banking 
authority, clearly marked. Our future 
is something we can safeguard if we 
choose not by abstaining from voting, 
but only by taking action now. 


* Read this book to-day — ' 
Insist on action to-morrow 
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| make their own definite assertion. 


| gerate one’s own existence. 


| ing points of identification, in the 


| all this. 


| subdued but poetically pure tone of 


New and Healthy 


New Lines: An Anthology. !Edited by Rovert 
Conquest. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Introductions which attempt, while not quite 
daring, to be mahifestoes are always tiresome. 
This anthology, presumably, is sup to 
represent a number of poets, emerging since 
1950, who have what the editor, Mr. Robert Con- 
quest, calls “a new and healthy general stand- 
point.” He qualifies—or contradicts—this claim 
by adding that 

the standpoint is not new, but merely the 
restoration of a sound and fruitful attitude to 
poetry, of the principle that poetry is written by 
and for the whole man, intellect, emotions, senses 
and all. But restorations are not repetitions, 
Least of all, I suppose, when what is being 
“restored” is something that nearly everyone 
imagines himself to have had all the time. 

This should not put the reader off. Mr. Con- 
quest is a better editor than introducer. About 
half the poems do put one in touch with sensi- 
tive poetic life today, and having read this volume 
one has a sense of direction. 

As introduction I recommend not Mr. Con- 
quest’s official Movementese, but Elizabeth 
Jennings’s poem Identity (which might mean, 
really, Identification). 

It concludes : — 

So then assemble me, 

Your exact picture firm and credible, 
Though as I think myself I may be free 
And accurate enough. 

That you love what is truthful to your will 
Is all that ever can be answered for 

And, what is more, 

Is all we make each other when we love. 

This, though not the best, expresses the aim 
which is common to the best of these poets— 
the attempt to delineate in the poem something 
which corresponds to a warm, normal, close, 
fairly literal experience or idea. Philip Larkin, 
John Holloway, Thom Gunn, D. J. Enright, who 
are probably the best poets here, react on the 
one hand against the panaceas and suicide pacts 
of the Thirties, on the other against the apocalyp- 
tic and Bacchic in Dylan Thomas. But—and this 
is a relief—they are not just playing safe. They 
Life is not 
salvationist politics nor, to have it, need one exag- 
One must, rather, 
be observant, intimate, patient, interested - in 
others, suspect to oneself. It is not so much a 
matter of asserting one’s identity as of discover- 
rt of one’s 
sensibility which creates, with the life outside. 

There is a certain feeling of hangover about 
But I do think it the most promising 
thing that has happened since New Signatures. 
What is specially encouraging is that, at the best, 


| there is a serious search for reality, without the 


meretriciousness of the Kitchen Sink, Its best is 
Philip Larkin and John Holloway, who have sub- 
dued the most subtle and insidious of the left- 
over devils of the Twenties and Thirties— 
intellectual pretentiousness. This devil cozens 
Messrs. Amis and Wain. As for Mr. Donald 
Davie, reacling his Remembering the Thirties, I 
have a premonition of the anguish I ex one 
day when my children, having turned against poor 
old dad, denounce his wickedness in voices which 
are a caricature of himself at his most em- 
barrassing : 

The Anschluss, Guernica—all the names 

At which those poets thrilled, or were afraid, 

For me mean schools and schoolmasters and games; 

And in the process someone is betrayed. 

However—not to be put off by the whiff of 
rotten eggs being thrown at “my Generation” 
—the refusal to be pretentious is worth scrutinis- 
ing. Mr. Larkin has, at times, something of the 
ward 
Thomas who more than anybody else collected 
the points of identification of his kind of poetry 


| with his kind of observed nature. The echoes 
are very curious and interesting: 
And pardon me, that I 
Cc find, when you were new, 


No brash festivity 
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To wear you at, such as 
Clothes are entitled to 
Till the fashion changes. 

This is authentic, and therefore “new”: and 
_ one could describe it as a ro of middle 

eais modified sprinkling of early Yeats- 
influenced pt od Edward-T homas-flavoured 
Auden served up in a dish provided by 1929 
Robert Graves. 

In Robert Graves, early Auden, Edward 
Thomas, there is a peculiarity of diction, which 
makes ordinary things mysterious provided they 
pass the test of being sincerely experienced. I 
cannot elaborate on this, but offer simply some 
examples of rather sententious utterance which 
nevertheless is made effective by a tone of almost 
touching, personal, felt gravity: 

A serious house on serious earth it is, 

In whose blent air all our compulsions rest, 

Are recognised, and robed as destinies. 

And that much never can be obsolete. 

’ (Larkin) 

But joy is mine not yours—to have come so far, 

Whose cleverest invention was lately fur; 

Lizards my best once who took years to breed, 

Could not control the temperature of b 

(Auden) 

It was before this time that they had walked 

Together home from school: seen scaffolds 

Like bamboos down long modern streets, and talked 

Of how they both would make the future = 

(John Ho oway) 
One is moved by this solemnity. 

The danger, of course, in extracting poetry 
from prose life, prose ideas, is of merely versify- 
ing. I suspect that we have reacted too far from 
the idea that poetry must be the Romantic- 
loaded-with-ore line. We risk making no distinc- 
tion between poetry and verse, so long as the 
verse is seemingly competent. 

The distinction surely is that poetry is that 
which creates its own language, rich and strange, 
which is fascinatingly separate from that which 
it is about. The very best ‘verse simply brings 
us very close to its object. This distinction, 
though always to be reconsidered and revised, 
is too valuable to be thrown away. Thus, with 
humility, I submit that this kind of thing, by 
John Wain, is simply verses for a highbrow lady’s 
—perhaps Dr. Enid Starkie’s—album: 

As an address it pleased us for a while, 

We liked to mention it before our friends; 
Printed on notepaper, it gave us style. 

We issued invitations at week-ends; 

Even relations thought they ought to call, 
Forgave our failures; we had made amends. 

There is, since Mr. Conquest talks about being 
new, a good deal of dead wood—mostly of the 
intellectually pretentious kind. For instance, 
bludgeoning the reader’s poor addled brains with 
slyly authoritative references to the poct’s own 
reading, is old hat. I refuse ever to be intimi- 
dated again by a line like: 

Though that was not what Berkeley meant at all. 
or 

Donne could be daring, but he never knew. 
Even clipped statements like “This can be done 
with cherries” can annoy, I find. 

Perhaps the poet of greatest promise here is 
John Holloway. With a less defined territory 
than Philip Larkin, one of his poems, The 
Minute, blazes forth in the lines 

The gentle current’s hoe, stream 

Turned ice turned diamond and took light 

And stole the secret of the sun. 
He can be atrocious as in the imitation of Yeats 
called Toper’s Poem. But all his poems suggest 
large outlines, mysterious powers. 

John Holloway and Philip Larkin are really 
new voices. And that is a great deal to be thank- 
ful for. Elizabeth Jennings is the Oxford we 
love so well, Thom Gunn, Cambridge seduced 
by Oxford (we know this well, too), D. J. Enright, 
very poetically Oxford-Cambridge also, Donald 
Davie has energy, intelligence, skill (I would 
like to say something nicer, but the anti-critic in 
me is too strong a critic). Anyway, Wain, Davie 
and Amis, considered as poets, hide old clothes 
through their thin new ones. Underneath, they 
are not, unfortunately, as naked as one might 
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wish: they show rather literary physiques. Robert 
Conquest hangs fire somewhere amid-teams, as 
I suppose is right and proper for an editor. 

Let me conclude with a thought for the new, 
the healthy, the whole, who take orders from 
General Standpoint: If Austin Dobson were to 
burst upon the world today, there would be 
editors, critics and readers all ready to be 
stunned with admiration. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 


“Good Old Teddy” 


Edward VI! and His Circle. By Vircinia 
Cowes. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


“Good old Teddy!” So, according to Miss 
Cowles, were his loyal subjects wont to acclaim 
King Edward VII whenever he passed their way. 
This reviewer can only confess that he stood as 
a schoolboy among the crowd watching Edward 
VII driving in state to open Parliament two or 
three times and never once heard any more 
precise utterance of public enthusiasm than the 
bleating, long-drawn-out “Rah” which the 
English manage to conjure up rather sheepishly 
for all gala occasions. Before launching into 
popular biography Miss Cowles served an 
apprenticeship with a newspaper. Perhaps it is 
her determination to get a good, dramatic story 
at all costs that has led her to exalt the casual 
yell of some raucous bookmaker at Epsom into 
the voice of a nation. The English tradition is 
to have very mixed feelings about their 
Royalty: and Edward VII was no exception. 
To the clean-shaven man in the street his beard 
plus his baldness made him look like a foreigner; 
he was corpulent, not in tough John Bull fashion 
but like a gross self-indulgent foreigner; he was 
known to talk with a foreign accent; and he was 
always wanting to go abroad, to Biarritz or Hom- 
burg, or some other outlandish place. Stil!, he 
was a good shot with a sporting gun; he won the 
Derby three times; and he did his duty as a 
constitutional monarch far better than his 
mother, Queen Victoria. There were, indeed, 
plenty of tears at his funeral; but those were 
shed not for the loss of a well-beloved King but 
at the sight of a little fox-terrier called 
Cesar, who trotted wagging his tail in the pro- 
cession and was supposed to be missing his 
master. That sentimental crowd in 1910 would 
certainly have been astounded to learn from 
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Miss Cowles that “the stamp of his personality 
transformed his short reign into an Era.” 
When Miss Cowles talks like this she is mis 
taking the Royal Enclosure at Ascot for the 
country at large. The aristocracy were no longer: 


the governing class in Edward VII's day; the 


capitalists and business men from Birmingham 
and beyond had climbed into the saddle. ‘The 
stamp of the King’s personality never extended 
beyond the bounds of high society; and the 
ostentatious extravagance 
Edwardian era has become famous was a 
localised phenomenon. Conspicuous waste is th« 
perquisite of the rich: there were plenty of idi 
rich in those days and they were not ashamed 
to be conspicuous in the company of their King 
and with his encouragement. But the solid 
middle classes still went on living as previously 
under the Victorian dispensation, and, if they 
looked for moral guidance, it was not to th 
King and his cosmopolitan plutocratic friend: 
but to Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and Gal: 
worthy, none of whom have drawn Mis 
Cowles’s attention. 

In foreign affairs Miss Cowles tries to resusci 
tate the legend that Edward VII exercised con 
siderable influence over his Ministers, and 
always in the so-called right direction, that 
to say against Germany and in favour of France 
and Russia. Certainly his successful visit \ 
Paris in 1903 facilitated the negotiations for an 
Entente that were going on behind the scene: 
Yet judgment is biassed if the outbreak of the 
1914 war is taken for granted as inevitable. The 
King’s popularity in France may have helped 
the alliance, but it antagonised the Germans 
If Edward, with his social charm, had managed 
to conciliate his tiresome nephew the Kaiser at 
their personal interviews, he would have a better 
claim to his title of Peacemaker. 

Miss Cowles, however, is too sprightly a writer 
to delve deep into the drab morass of politic: 
and diplomacy. Her main purpose in thi 
biography is to emphasise Edward VII's im 
portant social role as the best-dressed gentleman 
in Europe, a genial host, an exacting guest, and 
a great lover of women. During his lifetime i: 
was common knowledge that he had not been a 
faithful husband to Queen Alexandra; but ou! 
of respect for the law of libel names had to lx 
suppressed. In Sidney Lee’s first biography, fo: 
instance, Mrs. Keppel is not so much as men 
tioned. After a decent interval of fifty year 
—the twentieth century being more squeamish 
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21 
than was the early nineteenth over royal amours 
the cats can all be allowed out of the bag 
Whence Miss Cowles has obtained he: 
candalous facts she does not reveal, but her list 
1S impressive and her assurance seems complete 
As Prince of Wales in his twenties, it appears, 
he started his career of sexual debauch with 
high-class prostitutes; in his thirties he pro 
gressed to actresses; and by his forties he was 
educing society ladies, often the wives of his 
friends. Nobody seems to have raised any ob- 
jection to this last indulgence. The husbands 
could never be quite certain what went on in 
their drawing-rooms between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m., 
and the ladies rarely said “No.” Besides, the 
Prince was notoriously fickle; he was always out 
for new game; and nobody’s wife was likely to 
be bothered for long with what Miss Cowles 
calls the “inconvenience” of gratifying the royal 
desires. There was one awkward occasion when 
Lady Mordaunt confessed to her husband that 
the Prince of Wales had been her lover and a 
divorce case was instituted. But a number of 
doctors testified that she was suffering from 
puerperal mania and the Prince staunchly denied 
the charge in the witness box to the satisfaction 
of the Court. At the age of 50 the Prince met 
Mrs. Keppel, and thereafter other English ladies 
were left more in peace. He still, however, went 
to Paris and Marienbad for a fling with the 
foreigners until the end of his life. Queen 
Alexandra’s charitable view of her husband's 
infidelities never wavered. To her everlasting 
credit she asked Mrs. Keppel to Buckingham 
Palace to sit beside the old King when he lay 
dving. 


RALPH PARTRIDGE 


Birth of a Saga 


Adam Smith and the Scotland of His Day. 
By C. R. Fay. Cambridge. 25s. 


When a society begins to revere one of its 
members, Dr. Fay remarks, it builds a saga 
around him. There is no more spirited inter- 
preter of sagas than Dr. Fay—indeed he already 
has his own—and in the tales of the giants of 
Scots philosophy in the last few decades of the 
cighteenth century he finds a rich and rewarding 
theme. Like all true artists, he is intimately in- 
volved in the world he is describing. When he 
tells us, for example, that the Old College in 
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Glasgow where Adam Smith gave his famous lec- 
tures and James Watt brooded on steam power is 
now a railway goods yard, we are reminded of 
Dr. Fay’s earlier quest for the accurate details of 
the epic of William Huskisson, which ended on 
the railway line between Liverpool and Man- 
chester in 1830. On the present occasion only 
Dr, Fay could have found exactly the right quota- 
tion from the Glasgow Herald of 1870 to demon- 
strate how the steam engine which Watt had 
created ultimately destroyed the original scene of 
his labours. 

It is to the railway that the University is about 
to yield up its ancient dwelling-place, and, in a few 
months, there will sweep over the spot where the 
great philosopher sat, the very spirit which he was 
then chaining to the car of civilisation, 

This is the stuff of which sagas are made, but 
there is far more to this delightful book than a 
web of anecdote and legend. The Scotland of 
Adam Smith, which soon wore the halo of Burns 
and Scott, produced an exceptional generation of 
writers and thinkers who probed deep into moral 
philosophy and political economy. Dr. Fay, who 
is equally at home in Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
for that matter in Kirkcaldy too, shows how and 
why they accomplished what they did, and what 
were their relations with each other. They all 
appeared to be aware of the significance of their 
contemporaries’ achievements, so that when 
Burns, for example, read Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations in 1789 he remarked that he would 

covet much to have his [Smith’s] ideas respectin 

the present state of some quarters of the worl 

that are or have been the scenes of considerable 

revolutions since his book was written. 
Another of Smith’s keen admirers was Gibbon, to 
whom Dr, Fay devotes an absorbing chapter. 
Three weeks after the Wealth of Nations ap- 
peared, Gibbon wrote to one of Smith’s academic 
colleagues, “ What an excellent work is that with 
which our common friend has enriched the public, 
An extensive science in a single book, and the 
most profound ideas expressed in the most per- 
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spicuous language.” Smith weturned the com- 
pliment when Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, the first 
volume of which appearéd from the same publish- 
ing house in the, same year, had reached its 
majestic conclusion. It was left to David Garrick, 
who read both works with relish, to warn the 
publisher of the two best-sellers that Smith’s 
“ performance requires too much thought to be as 


—* Mr, Gibbon’s.” 
glimpses into Dr. Fay’s book should be 
sufficient to underline the fact that he is no 
ordinary economic historian. To a subject which 
has often been made to seem dull, he brings sweet- 
ness and light. By avoiding strict chronology, 
juxtaposing the most unlikely and exciting quota- 
tions, sprinkling his narrative with 
impressions and acute asides, he uncovers the past 
in a way quite his own. He persuades the reader, 
too, that Adam Smith had something in common 
with himself. He tells us, for instance, that there 
is always a chance in Smith that the main refer- 
ence to a topic will occur under an unimportant 
heading, or that if you want to play an intellec- 
tual game, it is amusing and instructive to select 
a subject—he selects dogs—and go on to trace 
the various occasions on which the topic is 
touched on in the Wealth of Nations. Five refer- 
ences to dogs cover such wide-ranging — as 
the principles of exchange, the reasons for en- 
closure, Chinese food, the excommunication of a 
Capetian king and British domestic pets. The 
game pays even better dividends, when you turn 
to one of Smith’s unpublished works and read, 
“ By nature a Philosopher is not, in Genius and 
disposition, half so different from a Porter, as a 
mastiff is from a Greyhound, or a greyhound from 
a spaniel, or this last from a Sheep dog.” It is 
the outstanding merit of Dr. Fay’s works that you 
can play the same game with them and seldom 
end disappointed. It all goes to show that sagas 
are sometimes as exciting as systems. 

ASA BRIGGS 


Sent Up for Good! 


Letters to a Friend. By M.R. James. Edited 
by GWENDOLEN McBrypg. Arnold, 21s. 


The lives of scholars are apt to fall naturally 
into one of two main psychological compartments. 
In the first case all is fuss, froth and fury: genius 
battles against the chatter of controversial oppon- 
ents, the cloyingness of self-pity and the stings 
of academic envy. Hence Bentiey’s Palladian tur- 
bulence, Porson dead-drunk in the turnip-field, 
Housman stringing ‘up his sad young men in a 
scathing footnote to Manilius. On the other hand, 
there are those calm, radiant, unresting, unhasting 
natures who accomplish miracles of scholarship 


| and slide effortlessly into a white benevolent old 





age. 

Montague Rhodes James is the grandest exem- 
plar of this category. Try as we may it is im- 
possible for us to see his life as anything but the 
smoothest, most blameless of academic success 
stories. “Anima vagula, blandula,” he moved 
through life patiently and in a dream, spinning 
a cocoon of laborious sweetness around himself 
and his career. No Colleger at Eton was sent 
up for good as often at M. R. James, While still 
a schoolboy, he taught himself Ethiopic—and 
translated the Rest of the Words of Baruch. 
Prizes and scholarships—the Newcastle, the 
Wilder, the Bell, the Craven, the Carus, the 
Jeremie Septuagint—tumbled into his lap like 
opp . “He did for the Apocrypha,” so the 
D.N.B. sums up, “ what the Bollandists had done 
for hagiography.” Effortlessly, almost in the 
order of nature, he became Provost of King’s and, 
having laid down that princely burden in 1918, 
just as effortlessly was clected Provost of Eton. 
It goes without saying that he received the O.M. 

In these letters to his friend, Mrs. McBryde, 
we can watch him still sending himself up for 
good—courteous, deprecating, with the exquisite 
old-fashioned good manners of the vintage 
clerisy. The Roxburghe Club, the Eton and Har- 
row match, the bicycling and golf croquet, the 
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freshmen in to supper (“I believe one at least to 
be artistic: send he may not be ‘ precious’ ”)— 
it is all just as you’d expect. Life has been folded 
and put away. Ahead, there stretch decades of 
pleasurable duty—lunch with Mr. Dean to dis- 
cuss the glass in the Abbey, command visits to 
Windsor, the Lambeth MSS. to be catalogued, 
Kenyon’s transcript of the Chester-Beatty papy- 
rus to be copied out, Harold Lubbock’s boy to be 
admitted to College, a little dinner at Grillion’s 
with Kipling, the Bishop of Durham and Mr. 
Justice Darling. He parodies Augustus Hare, 
points out the misprints in Cranford, visits all 
but two of France’s 143 cathedrals, indulges in 
long Lewis Carrollian fantasies about his cat. His 
reactions, though they rarely occur, are always 
appropriate: (“ As for Rheims, there is no doubt 
that it is pretty hopelessly spoilt... Nothing can 
really wash the Germans clean of that”: “ This 
month’s London Mercury has an attack on the 
Codex [Siniaticus] by that unspeakable Aldous 
Huxley. . .”). 

The effect is pleasantly soporific and because 
of this we are all the more moved and startled 
when he suddenly bursts out on page 108: 

Your letter makes me blush, to see how much you 
credit me with and how little I deserve it. The 
truth is I am a very immature creature, with not 
much clearer vision of life than I had when I left 
school. It is a constant puzzle or if not puzzle, 
surprise, to me that I have never shared the ambi- 
tions or speculations about a career which ordinary 
people have, and ought to have, choice of profes- 
sion, home of one’s own, and all such. I believe 
there never was a time when I have had more of a 
programme than to find out all I could about vari- 
ous matters and to make friends. . . . 

“He had a horror of spiders, especially large 
ones,” Mrs. McBryde writes in her introduction. 
This, with his liking for Le Fanu and an 
account of a toad that invaded his study, are 
the only glimpses we get of the James who wrote 
the ghost stories. Only once does the spinsterly 
glint that produced Canon Alberic’s Scrap-Book 
light up in his eye and that is when someone tells 
him about the young man who placed a woman’s 
head in a hat-box, and packed it in a cupboard. 
“M. R. J. remarked, ‘She should have left him 
alone.’” 

Joun RAYMOND 


Voice of the People 


Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. By Grorce Woop- 
cock. Routledge. 28s. 

Proudhon deserves to be taken seriously. He 
coined some immortal phrases, one especially : 
“Property is theft.” He was the first anarchist, 
the first syndicalist, or—someone has suggested 
less sympathetically—the first fascist; at any rate 
an original thinker. There is a great deal of sense 
in many of his arguments. Proudhon was one 
of the first socialist writers to face the problem 
of liberty: he saw that there was not much point 
in having a social revolution which merely sub- 
stituted the tyranny of the bureaucrat for the 
tyranny of the capitalist. Again, what a relief to 
find someone treating the Hegelian dialectic as 
nonsense. Proudhon held very sensibly that when 
thesis and antithesis meet, there is no synthesis; 
one merely knocks the other out—a characteristic- 
ally Manichean view. There is no end to the 
things that Proudhon foresaw: the rise of the 
social question; universal suffrage transformed 
into an instrument of counter-revolution; science 
making war impossible. He has some practical 
claims to fame also. He was the only extreme 
revolutionary of 1848 who managed to get him- 
self elected to the National Assembly—not that 
he achieved much when he got there. More 
remarkable still, unlike every other socialist writer 
there has ever been, he actually sprang from the 
people. His father was a peasant; himself a 
journeyman printer, self-educated to a very high 
level, and uniquely immune from academic cul- 
ture. If the masses could ever think and speak, 
they would think and speak like Proudhon. There 
he stands all alone: the people become articulate. 
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His character was admirable: unselfish, courage- 
ous, incorruptible. He suffered much for his be- 
liefs; was imprisoned repeatedly; but never 
wavered or repented. Altogether a saintly figure. 

Yet, ing this most competent biography, it 
is impossible not to find Proudhon rather ridicu- 
lous. Has any man ever made a more comical 
marriage—stopping an unknown working girl in 
the street and saying bluntly, “you'll do”? He 
wrote countless books, probably none of 
which has been by any living man except 
Mr. Woodcock; and he was convinced that each 
was the most important book ever written. “If I 
do not deceive myself, this book should bring 
about a revolution in all the moral and philosophi- 
cal sciences.” This refrain was repeated with 
each publication. His self-confidence knew no 
limits. “I know more than twenty Germans, al! 
of them Doctors of Philosophy”—and one of 
them called Marx. “I must be right against 
everybody at once; otherwise I am lost.” He 
devised a new system of economics; a new reli- 
gion; a new foreign policy; and some unsuccessful 
penny banks. He also discovered that women were 
inferior to men in the fields of work, knowledge 
and justice in the proportion of 27 to 8; superior, 
however, in beauty and capacity for love—oddly 
enough in exactly the same proportions. Or— 
to strike a more practical note—he held that 
branch-railways in remote areas made an import- 
ant contribution to the cause of freedom. No 
doubt we ought to feel that he was a most signifi- 
cant figure. Instead we giggle. Historical fame 
operates in a queer way. If the Proudhonists had 
been a tougher, more crooked set, they would 
have beaten Marx in the first International; then, 
no doubt, we should all take Proudhon’s ideas 
seriously and write Marx off as a joke. At all 
events Mr. Woodcock has given us the story of 
Proudhon’s life in a straightforward, honest way; 
and maybe it is not too late to give Proudhon the 
importance he desérves. 

A. J. P. TayLor 


New Novels 


Disquiet and Peace. By WILLIAM Cooper. 
Macmillan. 15s. 


In the Time of Greenbloom. 
Frec_pinc. Hutchinson. 16s. 


Suzanna. By Isoper StrAcney. Cape. 13s. 6d. 


I don’t suppose that mine was the only heart 
to sink on finding that Disquiet and Peace was a 
novel about the Edwardian upper classes. Can 
it be, thought I, that there is any reason for this 
beyond a fancy for yet more broughams and 
feather boas? Can anyone with anything to say 
suppose that they will say it more effectively by 
withdrawing to an atmosphere of which we know 
so little? But Mr. Cooper had a very good reason 
for his move. His story is about a serious young 
Liberal politician whose dearly loved wife is sub- 
ject to fits of unaccountable depression, and 
tempted to relieve them by doing wild acts which 
endanger his career. If this problem were posed 
at the present day, its hard outline could be 
blurred by looking both to the past and the future. 
One could put the blame for the girl’s moods on 
some outside event among the wars and econo- 
mic changes to which even the upper classes are 
now subject. And one could always assume that 
some psyc ist or other would some day be 
able to provide a cure, a belief which might 
outlive an indefinite number of disappoint- 
ments. And yet we know that such things can 
happen in the most secure society, and that 
there is no guarantee at all that any particular 
case can be cured. 

Mr. Cooper, in short, has put the historical 
novel to its best use, viz., to point out a timeless 
truth which is by the intellectual 
fashions of our own age: the extreme difficulty 
of co weary oo ySpeed people we love. 

has written his book in an admirable style 
ad from the feather boas as can be imagined, 
stele brief, sometimes apparently rather care- 
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less, but with never a word off the point, never 
a trace of hesitation or self-consciousness. 
even makes his solution convincing, though I 
am not at all sure that he has not bluffed us a 
little there—I might not have believed in it if 
it had not been handed to me cold when I was 
in my customary state of confident psychological! 
generalising, but having been put into the mood 
for exceptions I swallowed it all right. Altogether 
this is a most remarkable book, mature, astrin- 
gent, penetrating. 

In the Time of Greenbloom is a much more 
puzzling business. I did not read Mr. Fielding’s 
highly praised first novel; in this one the boy who 
was its central figure reappears, falls in love with 
a young girl of his own age who is horribly 
murdered, and is then taken up by an eccentric, 
rich young Jew called Greenbloom and placed 
on a rather wobbly road back to normality. The 
book is impressive, but queerly uneven. On the 
one hand Mr. Fielding is a writer so gifted that 
one wonders if he practises the Black Art, his 
clear, flexible style keeps pace so amazingly with 
his vigorous imagination. Lakes, woods, 
schoolrooms, tennis-parties rise fully clothed and 
gleaming at his touch, and especially he excels 
at human grotesques—Greenbloom himself, the 
boy’s warhorse of a mother, the crazy retired 
admiral navigating on a pond—and in the fan 
tastic situations they create, such as a forced 
landing which is meant to be in France but is 
really in Ireland, and the subsequent confused 
attempts to get in touch with the natives. Noth 
ing so improbable but he can make it glow with 
life. When, however, it comes to the boy 
himself, the central figure, then, and I say it more 
in sorrow than in anger, we are back with Mr. 
Henry Williamson and the first war writers, 
endlessly rubbing two sticks together over a damp 
grate with the bottom out, trying to build a 
character out of a stream of self-pity. All the 
descriptions of school were vitiated for me by 
the aggrieved whine which accompanied them, 
all the incidents there distorted by an insistence 
on showing what beasts other people were. Joh: 
(he would be John) alone has any sensibility, and 
if his best friend is a little horror, why, that 
cannot be taken to reflect on John in any way 
In short, while the adult aspect of the book is 
magical, the childish element seems to me banal, 
and if that looks the wrong way round, then 
either I am brutally callous or Mr. Fielding need: 
to forget about his schooldays. 

Suzanna is another puzzling book. It is 
the story of a young girl, approximately county 
(she hunts, but she grooms her own horse) 
hesitating on the verge of growing up properly, 
trying to decide whether she wants the cligible 
young man her parents press upon her, trying 
to decide altogether what she wants when the 
main thing she wants is for somebody else to 
do the deciding for her. Her development is 
deliciously done, she is plumb in the centre of 
her author’s powers. ut there has to be a 
plot, and so she and the young man are both 
caught up with alternative possible partners, who 
involve others, and (here I think is the weakness 
of the book) everybody hesitates. They would 
hesitate for ever if they were not precipitated into 
action at last by the most headstrong and pecu- 
liar character in the book, a person with whom 
the author has little sympathy but without whom 
all would be lost. The trouble is not, I think, 
as some critics have said, that the book is con- 
cerned only with human relationships, but that 
the people related are too much alike. They are 
all well-behaved and cautious. Yet the book 
remains moving because the two central women 
are admirably drawn, and there is, moreover, an 
excellent line in sardonic wit. 

Suzanna liked her books to be very recent, 


coming fresh from the pad emery $8 like loaves out 
of an eyes if 4 mers published last 
had ase look a Hietle a little blank, as though you 
aes her to eat stale bread, and quickly change 


e is a ene and pleasing novel. 
Mary Scrutron 
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Week-end Competition 


No. 1,375 
Set by T. C. Worsley 


A young man commissioned to write an article 
for the Bernard Shew centenary got into touch 
with the great man himself through his local 
medium, Competitors are asked to report the 
first 150 words of the advice Shaw gave him on 
the subject. Entries by July 17. 


Result of No. 1,372 
Set by Carabosse 


Competitors are invited to compose verses 
limit, 14 lines) on the horrors of a picnic. 
Report 


Not even Pandora released more horrors than 
the setter of this competition. Ants, wasps, 
insects of all kinds, cows, cramp, children, damp, 
rain, disgusting food, forgotten essentials— 
and here are some more, evoked by telling phrases: 

dismal round-the-campfire chants (Granville 

Garley). 

without sufficient petrol for the car (Edgar Caton), 

constant watch by strangers’ child (Mrs, Ferguson) 

a jolly game of tag (Rhoda Elliott) 

What a masochistical race we must be! 

The entry was large, the standard high, judging 
most difficult. I suggest that the prize-money be 
divided among those printed below. Runners-up 
Hilary, J. R. Till, Nancy Gunter, Stanley J. 
Sharpless, Anthony Skene, J. A. Lindon. 

1 decry crumbs and contortions, 

Contortions and crumbs, 

When it is too cold to sit it out on the greensward 

And too, too unbearably stuffy crouched in the car. 

Where to balance this beaker, crumbs round the 
edges? 

Hot... hot and stinging the coffee as it works 
through the pullover; 

Hot and abominable, over the abdomen. 


Just out! 
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A study of Vincenzo Gonzaga, most 
splendid of the Dukes of Mantua and @ 
one of the most colourful figures of the 
Italian late Renaissance, by the author of © 
Lucrezia Borgia. 25s. 
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GIRL’S TOUCH® 
Barbara: Skelton . ° 


The picaresque and humorous adven- 
tures in wartime London and an exotic 
native kingdom of a girl too young and 
pretty to live alone. To love her was to 
endanger a heart, a mind, a job, a life, 
a throne. ry 
‘Very dry, distinctly original, and often 

extremely funny. A scintillating debut.’ e 
New Statesman. 
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Cut the loaf if you can now; use the old kitchen knife. 

Where, alas, where is the one with the serrated edges? 
Home in the kitchen. 

Push on the loaf till it buckles... 
rest it on. 

Crumbs and contortions, crumbs . . 
knock— 

There is another beakerful, burning, down in my sock. 

J. E. BricHam 


only the knee to 


. and one little 


There are several reasons why a picnic is something at 
which I am apt to look askance, 

And the least of them is ance, 

Because the eventual discovery of a strip of sward 
that would brighten the eye of a Keith Miller 
or a Henry Cotton 

Is almost immediately followed by a further discovery, 
i.¢., that something has been forgotten. 

And if there are picnic parties in which it is less 
common to hear a rebuke for forgetfulness than a 
gracious encomium— 

Then shomium. 

Furthermore, I prefer eating from a chair, be it 
tubular, contemporary or Windsor, 

And I object to postures normally adopted by the kind 
of people who do their shopping on the Ginza. 

So although I am dumber than my fellows in many 
ways, in one respect at least I am cannier, 

And that is in my aversion to the Thermos flask and 
the pannier. 

XICo 


Mr. Extor on THe Waste Grounp 
Here I am, an old man with a dry mouth, 
Bitten by flies among the cow-pats, 
Eating dead winkles with a crooked pin. 
And the end is the beginning, and tomorrow 
It will be wasps at Runnymede. Last week 
Lil had hysterics, throwing sandwiches 
In the damp woods after a night’s hard rain. 
Here, on the waste ground behind the gas-works, 
Gulls wheel and flock in the grey sky 
Like the stones beneath an old man’s bony buttocks. 
I ache, much of the time, and long for winter. 
© Vishnu, Vishnu (atishoo! atishoo!)—Lord, 
Grant me a little peace before I die! 

Mub! Eros! Liareggub! 

GLORIA PRINCE 


Which Picnic do you think we’d most dislike? 
Emma's, when she too lively on Box Hill 
Used her old friend, Miss Bates, so very ill; 
Or Evan Harrington's, where, Watteau-like 
Olympus and Parnassus crowned two heights 
And quarrelled; or that feast where Gwendoline’s 
Distrust and fear of Grandcourt first begins? 
Or Scott’s—whose Antiquary bland invites 
His ill-assorted company to share 
Ruins and Venison and drink Madeira. 
Is there at every Picnic some Chimaera? 
Are broken meats and broken hearts both there? 
Must tears in eyes, like rain in clouds, abound, 
And scraps of paper litter every Picnic ground? 


Sirvia ‘TATHAM 
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Epic 
Picnic, 
Hay-rick, 
Flea, tick, 
Neck-rick, 
Tea thick, 
Scones brick, 
Jam-stick, 
Wasp-flick, 
Child sick, 
Wet knick, 
Home quick, 
Colic. 

P. M. 


© Comrades, O unmanned Brothers, picnic-con- 
scripted, 

Hamper-hampered, marsh-marching, insect-injected, 
she-chivvied, 

Circumspectly skirting circular objects of bovine 
by-product, 

Making sad jokes about cows flying that also fall 
heavily with thuds— 

O Comrades, let us savour earlier occasions of 
vicarious comfort 

As for instance that of Beatrice Webb and the ant- 
heap she failed to identify with the Ideal Society, 

Of George Eliot and the pretty dragon-fly that alas 
was not a pretty dragon-fly, 

Of Baroness Burdett-Coutts and the hallucination of 
the Stilton cheese, 

And the ambiguous utensil that Mrs. Thrale found 
in the hamper among the teacups, 

And (O Courage) of Marie Corelli's slight seizure at 
the unexpected sight of the fungus P. Impudicus. 

Frater, if your heart fail during the last detour, the 
latest change of direction, 

Or remonstrance for the redundant remembered or 
the indispensable forgotten, 

Consider 1878 and that most august auto-enthrone- 
ment on the wasps’ nest during the Picnic at 
Balmoral .. . 

Courage, O Pards, O Boyos, O Brethren, O Warriors, 
O Messmates, O Comrades, O Companions. 

D. W. Barker 


City Lights 
Goldengrove Unleaving 


D-marks are more enticing than £s at the 
moment, German bonds (and those of Costa Rica) 
more appetising than gilt-edged. The persistent 
weakness of sterling goes deeper than Mr. Mac- 
millan’s speeches. His squeeze has helped the 
trade balance, and the payments surplus so far 
this year must have exceeded £100m. The risk 
of exchange speculation is lessened by the fact 
that foreign stocks of sterling have already been 
run low and that British credit terms remain un- 
attractive. Yet the £, with its testing season still 
to come, is doing badly. Other sterling countries, 
of course, are not doing too well, and the strength 
of the D-mark must have been partly respon- 


, sible for the heavy EPU deficit incurred by 


Britain last month. But the main point seems to 
be that the credit squeeze has altered the familiar 


| seasonal pattern and the spurt in ordinary com- 


mercial demand for dollars has begun earlier. 
Sterling, whatever the reason, has been weak, 
and the gold reserve did as badly last month as 
everybody feared, rising by only $16m. 
Admittedly there were debt repayments to meet; 
but if account is taken of the month’s time-lag 
between incurring a bill in EPU and paying it, 
the apparent rise in the reserve in June is seen to 
have been an actual loss. The worst months of 
seasonal pressure—aggravated this year by the 


| fall in sterling commodity prices—are still to 
come. Si 
| is a relatively quick and painless affair. 


Swinging the current account into surplus 
Getting 
the gold reserve to a comfortable level and keep- 
ing it there is another matter. Meanwhile, the 
fall in sterling has dragged the market in govern- 
ment securities down with it. Waiting does not 


| so far seem to have improved the outlook for the 


government's conversion operation. Time is get- 
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ting short: the maturing stock goes ex-dividend 
on Monday. 
* * 

The weakness of sterling has been a positive 
advantage to the discount market. A fortnight 
ago, the market lowered its bid for the weekly 
offering of Treasury bills. Its reason was 
straightforward enough. Money was expected to 
be—and was—scarce and expensive for a day or 
two around the end of the half-year. The follow- 
ing week, one would have supposed, when money 
was expected to be more than customarily easy, 
the market’s bid would be brought back to at least 
its original level. Instead it was lowered further, 
and only the strength of other competition for the 
bills prevented bill rate from rising to £5 3s 6d. 
Money was indeed plentiful this week, so plenti- 
ful that the Bank was forced to absorb the surplus 
by energetic sales of securities. The market’s 
action in charging the government more and 
pushing the general level of interest rates higher 
had no technical justification: it was a self- 
interested move, for which the weakness of ster- 
ling provided a conventional pretext, however 
irrelevant when a further rise in the Bank Rate 
seems unlikely. 

” * * 


Mr, Denham, of the Halifax, has announced his 
reasons for leaving the Building Societies Associa- 
tion. The Association has issued its counterblast. 
“We,” according to Mr. Denham, “have at all 
times been particularly insistent that the accept- 
ance of large capital sums from limited companies 
is undesirable...our forebodings materialised 
...we wrote to the Association...we were not 
willing to condone the intake of limited company 
moneys without any ceiling...my unfavourable 
personal reactions were confirmed by my Board 
...we decided to terminate our membership.” 
“Since,” retorts the Association with dignity, 
“ Mr. Denham implies that the main cause of his 
resignation is our unwillingness to prevent the 
acceptance of large investments from limited com- 
panies, it should be made clear that this practice 
is followed only to a very minor extent and is not 
of material importance. The total amount of 
such money is well below 5 per cent of the whole 
..-im many cases it is subject to long notice... 
there are standing recommendations against the 
maintenance of any but a minute proportion of a 
society’s total shares and deposits in that form.” 

The second point amplifies the first. “We,” 
affirms Mr. Denham, “have consistently en- 
deavoured to discourage an over expansionist 
policy...we particularly stressed the folly of 
forced expansion.” And the Association... 
“The Halifax has been much advertised as the 
largest in the world and it has achieved that 
position by pursuing over many years a policy 
of determined expansion. During the past year 
alone its assets increased by 11) per cent, being 
more than the average for all building societies, 
which means that it has expanded by more than 
the majority.” 

Finally, a_nice rejoinder. “There will be no 
change in genera! policy, declares Mr. Denham. 
We shall continue to exercise restraint as is our 
duty.” “The Council,” drily retorts the Associa- 
tion, “is unable to regard this statement as con- 
sistent with the apparent intention of the Society 
to pay its investors higher rates than the maxima 
currently recommended by the Council.” 

7 * * 

Countries, if they had enough money and suffi- 
ciently wise government, might act like mer- 
chants—buying in raw materials when they were 
cheap, selling off the surplus when they were 
dear. The large official stockpiles which already 
exist in several countries might seem a possible 
basis for such a policy. In practice, however, 
governments always seem to act like a specula- 
tor in a panic. This week, for example, the price 
of copper-——which had already tumbled £170 a 
ton from its March peak—was depressed still 
further by the news that a further 36,000 tons 
(6 per cent of Britain’s annual consumption) is 
to be sold from the strategic stockpile as part of 
the economy drive. Taurus 
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Week-end Crossword No. 206 ACROSS 28. The potter’s work has a 21. The decay in the plagu 
Prizes : Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 1. One who nominates to fill — ere in the covey | one with a com 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 206, N.S.&N., P othe wictin of conaubl 29, « Sieperion a laialaies litte! emene 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on July 17. : ality, ak iktneeoto: ieee (Hamlet) (5 Hitler’s men (6). 
said,” said Mr. 23. Holy mountain for a doubter 
weber (4, 5). DOWN (5). 
9. Y am surrounded by the 1, Fasten the papers; they are 25. The gull is the opposite of 
complicated claims of reli- useful in the toilet (9). other birds (4), 
jon (7). 2. A farmer's job was the same SET-SQUARE 
10. He wrote about a small 24 in the old times in China (7) 
(7). 3. Makes a fresh survey about Solution to No. 204 
11. It is frivolous to be out of the rise of meat (6). 
breath after the flight (8). 4. Old-timer who paralyses the 
12. Soon return my nameless defence (10 
one (6). 5. The boss is a _ headless 
14. Starting to pull a sledge (4). elephant (4 
15. To ruin the devil part of the 6. N.B. a scale is required for 
ll is horrific (10). the weighing instruments (8). 
18. fined like a characteristic 7. An African people, like a 
hemmed in by a variety of Chinese dynasty it is rising 
needs (10). (7). 
20. Creature with a vote for the 8. Material got out of the 
summit (4). ground upside down (5). 
23. Have a page toring or call(6). 13. Anticipate the French part 
24. Reverse and tie back behind of the ship (10). 
the scenes (8). 16. Verse Lizzie starts (9) 
26. Without the wine this piece 17. Her captain was hardly ever ; alt ak 
of country would be un- sick at sea (8). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 204 
healthy (7). 19. In Max’s place there is a J. L. Todd (Chislehurst), Miss 
27. In the exam. everyone ap- sign of mourning and love B. D. Holl (Woodcote), Mrs, 
pears to be top (7). beneath the sun (7). M. B. Nicholas (Menton) 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND ACCOMMODATION —continued : WHERE TO STAY, etc. continued WHERE TO STAY, ete.—continued 
WANTED . | Freed m'sette W. Middx. for hol. accom. “A. FEW late Aug. & Sept. vacancies at this PENSION Thélia, 75 Rue Cardinal- Lemoine 
UIET bach. service suite nr. Oxford St., + 2 wks. Sept. W./S. Wales, sea. Box 5807. small, congenial hote! in “ Britain's Best Paris Ye. Full pension 30s., half pension 
Climate ", noted for sunny warm days. Rec 26s. Quiet. Gd. cuisine. Recommended 


sit, & bedrm., c.h.w., bath, own ‘phone. | A 4-18 
Ckd. bkfast. Some valeting. ‘Box 5954. | oe ios” ae ig anien 45 | by drs. 6/9gns., incl. full board, early tea, MAJORCA Six paying guests taken in 


RSET Chambers, 52/53 Leinster Sq. mins, Coast 30 mins. lOgns. wk. Box 5889. | coffees, fresh fruit, baths, beach hut & grat reautifully situated country house over 
Ww —. - | ities. Vegetarian if desired. Twin beds; h ikg. sca in mountain village, off tourist tracks 





2. "Phone BAY. 1665. Beaut. serv. = - hi . 
rooms, bed, breakfast, dinner opt. Moderate. | Coup. from S. Pacific with 4 children | & ¢.; Simbriands. Two comftable. lounges Delightful walking & bathing, gd. cooking and 
mene pieeanany | req. furn. accom, at reas. price anywhere All well-apptd. Kindly write for informtive serv., priv, bathrms. Engl. spoken. £1 a day 
LONDON. Professional people necking « in Cent. Lond. for 12-15 months. Box 5461. pooeiusee (illus Normanhurst Private | ined rite Daskal, Estellenchs, Mallorca 
well-appoint room wr meals se Hotel, Seafront, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex 
West End, should call at Park House, 143 AD ledy, henge Goutia, some SPE | os pos. on 3-mile prom, facing full sth, | PALMA, Majorca, Rm. sip. 2-3 w. tee 
Holland Park Ave., W.11. PARk 6280. = lt 7 “Y : ; Nr. Sun-Lounge (orchestra), Hastings 4784 over! wey _— ewes, +f (>. 668 
— —— ‘ | ) ' SPE. 036 
EGENT S Pk. house with gdn., sl OOD home wante or continents ETWS.Y-COED a tied Valles pw. ea ou, rra, , or 
R July 24-Sept. 20. Nom. rent. Box Resi! TATE ae ; i. i mountain sit.; old ~ wld — c ha oes ee eee. nee 
¥ diva: -room. , > ( sks. 8/C rooms, Bleu ck from { 12s, 6d Bwich Bach . — » oe 
Ogg SE — selene. G $.W.1/3/7. Reasonable rent. Box 5942.. | Guest Hee. Dolwyddelan, Caerns, Tel, 220 modérés 
"Phone MAL. 4154, or call at 98 Maida Vale wks. fr. July 14. Hse, reqd. 4 careful HCUPERATION at Higham House in 20 | ” [" You ae really particular how you eat, 
Cl. Bed-sit., use kit centrally heated 4 N.5. adults. Home Counties. Box 5943. beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise, I’ wane + bet ”" Sad an ta oes 
flat, 55s. per week. "HOL USINESS woman reqs. bed-sit. in quiet | Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk Cee of th G 4 F ‘ Clo oon — ‘ _ 
: ; I house. Bloomsbury district. Box 5881 Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 00. be the so ‘at _ 4 ao pout 
1. Lady wishes share her = flat - . for terms & brochure. Highom House, Sale restaurants - sotels in Great Britain 
with business woman, own bed & sit. “MALL s/c furnished flat in central or N.W. | hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx Robertsbridge 126 where you can rely on good food at 4 reason 
rms. Signs. p.w. inc. heat, c.h.w., cleaner. 2 ‘Lendon wanted by young married couple | - . able price Doing an excellent job New 
"phone, etc. Box $944, from August onwards, Box 5911 OTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Famous sex Seneeemnan, Current edition 1955/56 from 
side village. Old Norton House, on the all booksellers, Ss 
let, Aug. 3-room garden flat. Plaskow, | PROPERTIES TO LET | Green, offers plentiful and imaginative food, | TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
43 Pinner Hill Rd., Pinner. | | Fae Bandon River Estuary, 20 miles Cork, | tasteful atrrosphere. From 8\gns. Brochure x 
COMFORTABLE B/S. rm., cooking facs. | 44 Farmhse. to let Sept. 2 dbl. bedrms., 2 | Tel. 3120. Prop. D. Chapman, M.P "TYRING, snd Duplicating by Experts 
A 37s. Clapham Common. BAT. 3565. | recep., 2 baths, gas ckr., main elec., own boat, [St E of Wight Guest House by the sea, 23 MSS,, Plays, testimonials, etc., Metropol 
oO flat 30 London. July 30- | »@s* fishing. No chidn, Box 5840. acres (5 reserved for nudism, optional | (#® Typewriting Office, 45 Great Russell St., 
s bet; 9. 5 bedrms. £30 incl F hn fo fresh water pool) H. & « electric light in London, W.( MUSeum 7558 
om. = — = PROPERTIES FOR SALE door sanitation, child. wei Broch, (stamp) ABEL, Byles Dupl, & Secr, Agency, 395 
AMPSTEAD, fully furn. s/c flat, two BLACKHEATH. Company owning a de- | Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, 1O.W Hornsey Rd., N19 ARC 1765/ 
large rooms, kit.. bath. £30 : —* sirable property, converted into four | | MOU, i701, Stall wtd./supplied. All print 


SOLKESTONI Delightial Private Hotel 


ing, dupli t . (Reports 
in large grounds, facing sea. Individ, 1 plicg./typg. (Reports, price lists, dc.) 


including el., gas, tel. rental. PRI. self-contained ts for its employees, will 
shortly be free to offer this for sale with 





URN. room to let. Well-a ont “hae ner ; and friendly atmosphere Club ILDRED Purest & years’ experience 
nr. Edgware Stn. STO. 8821 after 6. 5 ny By garden. | licence. Billiards "Capel Court, Capel-le Theses, scientific and “ difficult ” eek 
7LATLET vacant July 14. Single furnished | Nr. heath and facing park. 3 mins. from Ferne, Folkestone. Tel. 3462 epockay Typing and yopetins executed 
divan-room, own kitchen. Gas fire/ station (15 mins, ion). Freehold £4.750, | I OURNEMOUTH, W. Small comf. guew Oa) Goldhun ot, ws MAI pons 
cooker/geyser. 3 mins. Leytonstone tube. | Communications to Secretary, 10 Great Turn- hse., gd. food, ev. attention. Families JOGRUER SF CFTRSS, 6 Al, 7479 
Lady only. 32s. 6d. p.w. Box 5832. stile, London, W.C.1. (HOLborn 8471.) welc, 48 Alumhurst Rd., Westbourne 64727 OUR troubles dissolved! For rapid 
~ : : - . - duplicating & first-class typing, telephone 
ARGE light rm. with ckg. facs. avail. to YE (near Dream Cottage., 3 bed., bath., | YE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C,, A.A ‘ ping P 
ng. woman sym; tic to arts. 3 mins. 2 rec., mains. 12 acres, Freehold, Poss, | approved. Licensed, Ashley Courtenay | Hy ye ee - M sage o., 
Finchley Rd. Sm, £ 10s p.w. Box 5831. Auction July 18 Offers meantime around | recommended Superb position in a lovely tity, hove, - § cata johe ts, bills of quan 


. | £3,000. Chas. Parris & Quirk, Tunbridge centre for holidays. Rye 2216 
URN. room to let, elec. ring; SN Wells (Tel. 272). 


port West End & City. G — 
ILDE es Station jm, Picture 
B- -ACKHEATH. Bachelor (50) would Cottage hr. London. 3 +» 2 vec., 


share all-elec. four-room flat with another. 
bath., garage, nm * mains. Freehold, posen. 
£10 monthly, inclg. light, heat, cleaning; or By Dnten. os privately around £3,006. Chas. 


; ‘OMPETENT Typewriting Service. MSS 
> ae ted TH. Connaught Court, W ( y é , 
Cif. Tel. 1944, 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 4 Theses, etc. Mod. terms, MAI. 2659 
front, gdns., putting green, garages. Superle PAUL TLESS Typing for the discriminating 
tive food. Summer 9 ligns. weekly | writer, Highly recommended by famous 
"ORNISH Riviera (Central In lovely suthors, Novels, ays, poetry, etc. Lditing 





food Te Whare Hotel. Horam, Sussex a 


Leas. Sleep 2, Aug. 18-Sept. 8. Moder- 


less if help with cooking. 5082. Parris & Quirk, Tunbridge Wells (Tel, 272). 4 country beside Fowey Estuary, 3 miles | DY €*Pd. writer, Dorothy Shirley, 138 Green 
PLEASANT large ery? sun RIGHTON 3-bedrm. terr. house, £1,900 sea; modern comfort notable food in Lane, Edgware, Middx, STO, 6020 
mod. hse. Hampstead. 3)gns. sv I. Dee. {rhid. Close sea, shops, stn. Box 5880. | — fhanor . Own Fane Be oe if bene mas & Theeee a Sm typed 
20 Gea j games oom eac u Specialists or scure var 1 
(COME. bed-sitt. rm. Victoria 20 min. Ges | WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS | beauty’ Brochure S, Penquite House Hotel, | Dutton's Secretarial Service, 92 Gt. Russel 
July-August only. VAN. 5196. | CORNWALL, ‘Treharrock Manor, | Conti- Kase vad pares es + oe "Orin Ge ee 5. 7379 
oom, Chel: 4 nental Holi now midst loveliest ighfield Vegetarian Guest Fise,, ) any length typed in 7 
Mphone. £2 10s. p gg gy beaches on Cornish Riviera. Remarkably The Heads. Happy hols. Lovely Lake A days (4-day emergency service lor urgent 
light. Man only. FLA. 9500 after 10 am | sheltered. Excellent touring centre. Few | land scenery. Gd food. A. Horner. Tel. 508 work). Short stories, etc., by return. Type 
) : vacancies July-Aug. Glorious surf-bathing, ILL-lovers offer hospitality in converted scripts carefully checked. Great emphiasis 
IGHGATE Wds. Beaut. dble. div.-rms. | Polzeath, Sun-bathi Safe, golden sands. | Rmienene. bocutifulie & remotely donated laid on accuracy and attractive presentation 
24 & 3 gns. Also sgle. TUD. 8207. Fishing, boating, sai ry in Italian-like vil- | in heart of Welsh mountains nr. Liyn Geirion- Overnight Service; Open until 9 p.m. and 
ED-sit. room in mod. block, central heat- lages. Salmon, Oni , lounge. Billiards. | ydd. Modern comforts, very gapd food & Ae ends om hour Duplicating Service 
B ing, h. & c. Near Chalk "Farm Station. Table -tennis Children’s’ ‘room. Golf (St. | fires, Friendly & informal, 6/7gns. George & ndexing, cataloguing, editing, proof-reading 
Lady oy. £2 15s. Phone PRI. 3112. paoees) 7 en all yr. a Re- eqpd. - ae | Elsine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw. Lilanrwat 166 ayy Be Ms <. ‘Temporary Poe 4. 
ndon ens. ¢€xc uly- -Sept. r achine Tvices 7ubb 
HARE of pleasant pater fiat offered | cooking. Miss Wainewight, Pert a erty OOK holidays now in lovely Connemara private meetings reported. Recording oa 
to Jewish girl. } Ic OUTH. S. Modern licensed guest house H. & « ines for hire. Translations from and into all 
1 on oan aie “ ser rn . 1 = ; Devon, close to sea | bedrooms. Excellent table. bathing —— languages. Secretarial Aunts, 32/34 Rupert 
yr dog 5 A+ End. wir % 8 7 es | an “hn sexpeneive” do-as you please hol fishing, motoring available Terms om St., Piccadilly Circus, W.1. GER. 1067 iS 
ve “—- ae ¢ olms Dox 
GE furn. rm, N. par Use tel, | day; children welc.. Vac. all mths. Mr. Plath, oa Slain Ca, Ociees incead. EAN oe for typing, translations 
tin ss! . ae facs. STA. 5085. | Westbrook House, Teignmouth, Devon, 24-hour duplicating service. 31 Kensing 
anen, ©.» Che. cot EACONSFIELD, Old Jordans Hori. SUSSEX, 12m Eastbourne. Charm. guest ton Chureh St., London, W.4, WES. 5809 
N's yo oe huly 26 to | B Quaker Guest Fise., h, & ¢. € ae y tach Anse mel "Fn snk, FREenc H, German, Spanish translation: 
pt =osl Bie . 7 4 | ime sprung a ‘Gd, bend le ‘in del ‘ ¥ ' i reyes 1 ~-4 vw City Trans 
FOLKEs i. asant 4.4m. s/c flat nr. | setting. in, are EAUTIFUL couptry with comfort & good ations, 60 Berners Street . MUS, 7127 


OOK younger—be — 7-day regime: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEME NTS. 4s 


} 
| 
ate. Box 5912. Smt 4 relaxation technique, diets, massage, | 


(Eastbourne line), Tel. Horam Rad. 32 per line (average 6 words Box N 2 
ate. 1 ox vo ’ 
CVERLOOKING sea. H flats, gms. | remedial baths & a age ne Iilus EEK-ends or holidays in Sumex down extra. Prepayment essential Press Tues 

weekly. White Lodge, ean, Sussex. | folder: Vernon Symonds, Brooklands land cottage. Excellent cooking, bath State latest date acceptable, Great T urnsiile 
Rottingdean 2614. | Halloway Place, Hastings. hg 2832. electricity. Moderate term Box 99721 London, WO1. Hol, 8471, ~ , 
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The Chess Board 


No. 347. Dynamic Chess 

This is the title of a book (Pitman 20s.) im which 
R. N. Coles attempts to trace the evolution from 
“the old Classicism” through the “ hypermodern ” 
revolution of the early Twenties to the “ new Dyna- 
mism,” or whatever one may call the wizardry of 
contemporary grandmasters who know very well 
why, as often as not, they have to spend more than an 
hour over their very first eight or ten moves. While 
it may well be argued that neither young Lasker nor 
old Steinitz lacked a certain share of dynamism the 
value of the book consists in its 85 well selected games, 
judiciously annotated to prove some point of modern 
theoretical experience. Here—Bronstein-Najdorf, 
1950-——is convincing proof that in the Sdmisch- 
variation of the Nimzo-Indian White, while suffering 
due pressure on his fixed QBP can unleash some 
potent dynamism in the centre and on the K-wing. 


(1) P-Qa Kt-KB3 (11) P-B4 B-R3 (P-BA!) 
(2) P-CQ)B4 PKS (12) P-BS P-K4 
(3) Kt-OBS B-KAS (13) P-B6t K-Ri (KexP?) 
(4) P-QRS BxKtch. (14) P-Q5! Kt-R4 
(5) Px B P-B4 (15) Ke-Ke3 PxP 
(6) P-K3 Kt-B3 (16) Kt-BS B-BI 
(7) B-Q3 0-0 (17) Q-R5 Bx Kt 
(8) Kt-K2 P-Q3 (18) PxB R-KKtl 
(9) P-K4 Ki-Ki! (19) R-B3i R-Kt2 
(10) 0-0 P-QK«t3 (20) B-R6 and wins by (21) R-R3 
etc 
The concluding volume of Tartakower’s My 


Best Games of Chess (Bell, 21s.) edited by Golombek, 


contains 100 of the late master’s games played between 
1931 and 1954 and enlivened by his own notes. 
4-pointer for beginners is a position which occurred 
in one of the last games of his life. Having been 
in a somewhat too sacrificial mood he played (1) 
R-B3, ostensibly to guard against the threat of Kt x P. 
Black played... P-R5, and when the master countered 
(2) B-B7 his opponent did play... Kt x P, blithely 
remarking that it looked like a mate in 2 or else a 
win of the Q. “It is a 
mate in 2,” Tartakower ob- 
served drily, and forthwith 
inflicted it. How? B—a 3- 
mover—-will provide some 
easy 6 ladder-points for our 
problemists and may well 
whet the appetite of non- 
addicts. C—White to win— 
is a famous beauty and none 
too difficult for 7 points. 


C: Gandolfi 


A: Tartakower 
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Usual prizes. 





Entries by July 16, 





The New Statesman and Nation, July 7, 1956 
REPORT ON COMPETITIONS 


No, 343. Set June 9 
A: (1)... .Q«xBch? (2)QxQ,R-R6. (3) K-R4letc. 
B: (1) R-R1i, P 9. (2) RxQ, RxR. (3) P-B7, R-K8 ch. 
(4) B-K3| Rx Bch. (5) K-B8, 


etc, 
<P) Kt-K7 ch, K-Ktl. (2) Kt-B6 ch, K-R1. (3) RxP ch, 


Rx (4) Kt x Q, ete. 

if(l)... KB (2) Kt-Q5 ch, K-Ktl. (3) KtxQ, Rx Kt. 
(4) R-Kr2! etc. ; 

vit .. K-Kt®. (2) Kt-B6 ch, K-B2. (3) KtxQ, Rx Kt. 
(4) P-B4IRxP. (5) R-B2, etc. 

if (1). . .K-BZ. (2) Kt ch, K-Q1. (3) KtxQ, Rx Ke. 
(4) P-B4, RxP. (5) P-Q4,RxP. (6) R-Q2, etc. 

Qi. (2) Kt-B6 ch, K-K1. (3) Ktx Q, Rx Kt. 


(4) PBA, Rx P. (5) P-Q4, Rx. (6) P-K4, RP. (7) R-K2i 
etc, 

The pretty stalemate idea of B being spoiled by 
(4) B-K7 this shall not count in the ladder. Prizes 
shared by A. J. Bamford, E. W. Carmichael, W. M. 


Hancock, J. R. Harman, M. Rumney, C. Sansom. 


No. 344. Set June 16 


A: (1)... Ke x P. (2) P x Kt, B-Q4! (3) B-R7, B-B2! 
B-Kt6, B-R7. (5) B-K8, B-B2, etc. 
B: (1) K-R1, B-R7. (2) B-B2, P-Kt6. (3) B x P, etc. 
If (1). 4 (2) B-B2, ete. If (1) ... B-B5S; (2) B-Q3, etc. 
If (1) ... Q-BA4; (2) B-K4, ete. 
(3) P=O,RxQ 
But not (5) P=Q, 


(4) 


C: (1) Kt-B4 ch, K-R3. (2) Kt-K6, R-K1. 
(4) Kt-B8, R-Kt4! (5) Kt-Kt6!! and wins. 
R-K4, ch. ete 

Surprisingly many failed to notice the final finesse 
in C. Prizes shared by E. A. Barclay-Smith, W. H. L. 
Brooking, R. C. Chaturvedi, S. N. Collings. Equally 
flawless: D. E. Cohen, A. J. Roycroft, C. Sandberg, 
C. Sansom. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


| B.C requires Programme Assistant, 
Chinese Section, London, with Degree 
from recognised University or equivalent; 


preferred age 25-40. Essential qualifications 
(1) First-class Kuoyu (as first language); (2) 
fluent Cantonese; (3) ability to translate 
quickly, accurately and with good style from 
Laglish into Chinese, news bulletins, talks 
and features on many subjects; (4) ability to 
read acceptably at microphone, Radio and 
journalistic experience an advantage, Short 
listed candidates will be required to pass 
translation and voice teats. Appointment for 
three years (with possible extension) at fixed 
salary £460 per annum, Prospects of promo 
tion during engagement. Detailed applics. to 


Appointments Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, quoting ref. “ 1896, 
N.Stm within 7 days For acknowledge 
ment enclose stamped/addressed envelope 
USTRALIA. University of Melbourne 


Applications are invited for the position 
of Lecturer in Political Science. The salary 
range is £A1,300 to £A1,800 per annum, with 
superannuation similar to F.8.8.U. Further 
particulars and information as to the method 


of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 The closing date for the 
receipt of applications, in Australia and Lon 
don, is August 31, 1956 
THE University of Hull, Department of 
Adult Education. Applications are in 


vited for the following posts: (a) Staff Tutor 
in the History of Art; (b) Temporary Staff 
Tutor in English Literature, for the period 
September 1, 1956, to August 31, 1957 
Special interest in 20th-century Literature de 
sirable. Initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, on the Asgletant Lec 
turer's seale (£550 * £50--£650 p.a.) or the 
Lecturer'’s scale (£650 £50--£1,000 p.a.) 
Experience in lecturing to adult students de 
sirable, F.S.S.U. and family allowances (£50 
pa fot each child), Pull particulars from 
the undernoted with whom applications (nine 
copies) must be lodged not later than July 14, 
1956. W. D. Craig, Registrar 


6 he, University of Manchester, Applica 
tions are invited for the following posts in 


the Department of ww ‘x (a) Assistant 
Lecturer; salary on a seale £550-£650 per 
annum with membership of F.S.S.U. and 


Children's Allowance Scheme 
Lecturer or Assistant 


(b) Temporary 
Lecturer for one year 
(session 1956/57); salary scales per annum, 
Assistant Lecturer, £550-£650, Lecturer, not 
more than £900; salary and status according 
to qualifications and experience. Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications for both 
posts should be sent not later than July 21, 
1956, to the Registrar, the University, Man 
chester, 15, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained, Appli 
cations by letter (no forms) will be accepted 
from overseas candidates and should state 
the names and addresses of three persons to 
whom reference may be made 


APPLICATIONS 
4% appointment of full-time Club Leader 
for Jewish Boys’ Club The appointment 
otters scope for the energetic development of 
initiative with full support to expand. Salary 
within the scale £600/£750 per annum, holi 
day arrangements for this year respected. Pre 
vious applicants need not re-apply Appli 
ations in writing to Organising Secretary 
Cambridge & Hackney Associated Clubs, 4 
Martello St., London Pields, Hackney, EB. 


are invited for the 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT continued 


I ROCKLEY County School, Hilly Fields 
(ent. Adelaide Avenue), S.E.4. Applica- 
head and assistant 
masters for headship of this three-form 
entry secondary (grammar) school for boys 
aged 11-18 offering courses loading to G.C.E, 
(O", “A” & “S” levels) Inder pre- 
sent Burnham conditions school is in group 
15 based on average unit total of 1,533 for 
1953/55. Post vacant Sept. 1956. Apply on 
form EO/TSIO Sec. (form TSIOB for can- 
didates who have completed similar form 
since March, 1955, and have nothing to 
alter), obtainable from the Education Officer 
(TSIO), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, London, 5S.E.1 Candidates who 
ongned in response to earlier advertisement 
will be considered without application. 
Closing date July 13. (1254.) 


ISTRESSED Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 

The Association will, in the near future, 
require a Trained Lady Case Worker to suc 
ceed Mrs. R. Bromley Davenport, who 
has for many years been our Case and Wel- 
fare Secretary. Applicants must be of good 
education and background and must possess 
qualities of tact and understanding, and a 
sympathetic approach to human ‘oblems 
Several years’ experience in social welfare 
work among gentlepeopie is essential. Salary 
£650 per annum. Applications in writing with 
full details and testimonials should be sent 
to: General Secretary, 10 Knaresborough 
Place, London, 5.W.5 


NIVERSITY of Edinburgh. Department 

of Public Health and Social Medicine 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant in the Department of Public Health 
and Social Medicine from graduates in medi- 
cine, biology, psychology, sociology, or any 
other social science, Among the duties of 
the successful applicant will participation 
in research, and it is intended that he should 
also do some independent research. Salary 
scale £550 by £50 to £560 per annum, with 
superannuation benefit and family allowance 
allowance where applicable. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
with whom applications, giving the names of 
two referees, should be lodged not later than 
July 31, 1956. Charles H. Stewart, Secretary 
to the University. 


"THE Institute of Personne! Management has 
a vacancy for an assistant (woman) to the 


tions invited from 


Secretary. The work includes careers advice, 
liaison) =with universities, arrangement of 
students’ practical training end administra- 


tion of external examination, Degree or social 
science diploma essential, Experience in Per- 
sonnel Management desirable. Salary about 
£580 =6 Applications should be sent to the 
Secretary, Institute of Personne! Management, 
8, Hill Street, London, W.1. 
RISTOL Social Project.—-Applications are 
invited from Psychiatric Social Workers 
for a research post in the Project team, (A 
recognised case-work training and good clini- 
cal experience essential; some knowledge of 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


UNIVERSITY of Durham. King’s College 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Royal Victoria 
Infirmary & King's College Medical School 
Joint Department of Psychological Medicine 
The Council of King’s College invite appli- 
cations for the post of Psychiatric Social 
Worker in the above Department Candi- 
dates should preferably be graduates and 
must hold a Rental ealth Certificate or 
Diploma approved by the Association of 
Psychiatric Social orkers. They should 
also be prepared to assist in the research 
work in progress in the Department. The 
appointment will be for’ ome year in the first 
instance, but renewable for a further period 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom twelve copies of 
application, together with the names of three 
persons to whom reference may be made, 
should be addressed so as to reach him not 


later than August 31, 1956. G. R. Hanson, 
Registrar of King’s College. 
ARKETING Officer required for 
Nigerian Federal Government Market- 


ing and Exports Dept., for one tour of 15-24 
months in first instance. Commencing 
salary according to experience in scale (in- 
cluding inducement addition) £840 rising to 
£1,530 a year. Gratuity at rate of £100 
£150 @ year. Outfit allowance £60. Free 
passages for officer and wife. Assistance to- 
wards children’s passages and grant uP, to 
£150 annually for maintenance in K. 
Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, 
referably under 45, must have a University 
egree (preferably in Commerce or 
Economics) and possess administrative ability 
For further particulars and information about 
duties, which are connected with the market- 
ing of agricultural produce, write to the 
Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifi- 
cations & exp. & quote M1B/43051/NJ. 


ONDON County Council. Psychiatric 
social worker required to fill a vacancy 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 
WeEsr London Hospital, Hammersmith Rd., 
W 6. P i 


sychiatric Social Worker re- 
quired for full-time duties connected with 
adults and children. Applicants should 


ppeesase the Mental Health Certificate of the 
ondon School of Economics or the Certifi- 
cate for Psychiatric Social Workers of the 
University of Manchester or the University of 
Edinburgh. Whitley salary scales and condi- 
tions. Applications stating age and giving 
full details of qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of 2 referees, to 
reach the Hospital Secretary within 7 days. 


FAMILY Service Units are already working 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Old- 
ham, Stockport, York, Bradford, Leicester, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Sheffield and London, 
and is being pressed to extend its intensive 
work with “ problem families ” to many other 
parts of the country. Social caseworkers in- 
terested af ae in this development 
can obtain details Py writing to 25 St. Mary’s 


Grove, London, N. 

WELFARE Services Organiser, man or 
woman, required by the Kent Council 

of Social Service for Tuberculosis Care and 

Old People’s Welfare work. Salary according 

to experience within the scale £550 £20 to 


£610. Car provided, Further particulars 
and application form on receipt of s.a.¢ 
K.C.S.S., 1 Holmesdale Terrace, Folkestone 


PADDOCK Wood Finishing School, Light 

water, Surrey. Required for September, 
qualified teacher p Altay = between age of 
23-35, accustomed to teach English. English 
History to the G.C.E. (both) level and also to 
teach English and foreign girls to the Cam- 
bridge Proficiency and lower examinations. 
Good salary offered, plus board and residence, 


in return for residential duties. Week-end 
and off-duty times arranged as per rota 
Scholastic year of 36 weeks. Apply Principal 

NITED Nations Associetion. Part-time 


~ Regional Officer for Midlands based or 





in a team of four (supervised by co 
psychiatrist) dealing with the domiciliary care 
and after-care of persons suffering from 
psychiatric illness, an interesting and rae 
ing field of psychiatric social work. Whitle 
Council salary scale for candidates wit 
recognised qualifications. Particulars and 
application form (returnable by July 23) from 
the Medical Officer of Health (PH/DI/1L.266), 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 


ELFARE Workers’ team, overworking in 
harmony, require one more to share the 


load. Progressive approach. Able to com- 
| pose effective letters and to type them. Own 
staff know of this vacancy. Applicants 


should give all relevant particulars, including 
resent salary and starting salary expected 
ilectrical Industries Benevolent Assocn., 10 
Buckingham Palace Gardens, London S.W.1 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
appointment of part-time or full-time 
Club Leader for the Jewish Girls’ Club. The 
appointment offers scope for the energetic 
{ initiati 





research desirable.) The successful c . 
who will be required to take part in a study 
of family life in selected areas, will be asso- 
ciated with the University Department of 
Child Health. Consultant psychiatric advice 
will be provided. The appointment will be 


for two years. The salary will be not less 
than £850, together with superannuation 
Fuller details from the Secretary, Bristol 


Social Project, 4 Berkeley Square, Bristol 8, 
to whom applications together with names & 
addresses of 3 refs. should be sent by July 21. 


develop ol e¢ with full support 
to expand. Salary for full-time appointment 
within the scale £500/600. Salary for part- 
time appointment £300 per annum, holiday 
arrangements for this year respected, Pre- 
vious applicants need not re-apply. Appli- 
cations in writing to Organising Secretary, 
Cambridge & Hackney Associated Clubs, 4 
Martello St., London Fields, Hackney, E.8 


6-£12 {interesting ts. Call at gnce 
air Secretarial College, 57 e 
Street, 1. MAY fair 6626. 


| 
j 


Bir am. Salary £250 p.a. Public speak 
ing experience. Send s.a.c. for form from 25 
Charles St., W.1. 


SOCIAL Service team with great freedom 
‘ of action (and therefore much work and 
responsibility) want another recruit: must be 
able to do own typing. Personality and 
potentialities more important than experience 
or diplomas. State starti salary needed 
Electrical Industries Benevolent Assocn., 10 
Buckingham Palace Gardens, London $.W.1. 


PERSONNEL Officer (female, 24-40) re- 
quired for large factory in East London, 
Duties include recruitment of labour, wages, 
joint consultation, welfare, etc. Experience 
essential. Apply Box 35, Southcombe’s, 66 
Victoria Street, $.W.1. 
‘ENERAL teacher, certificated, Alresford 
Place Hostel—School, Hants. for mal- 
adjusted children aged 9-16. Co-educational 
Elementary science. maths. & music advan- 
tages. Write giving personal details to C.S.A., 
319 Lyndale Ave., London, N.W.2. 
SSISTANT to Production Manager (either 
sex) required in large publishing office. 
‘Phone GULliver 6016. 
F/PIrORIAL Assistant (either sex) required. 
4 Fully experienced in editing of book 
manuscripts, proof-reading, copy writing, etc. 
"Phone GUL fier 6016. 


RAD. tutor Comm. Entr. Maths. Sept. 
Girls’ tutorial estab. morns. 12 wk. terms. 
trench, G.C.E.- Maths, helpful. 


Box 5665. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


HORNSEY Labour Party invite applications 


for the post of Secretary/Agent. Forms 
from ene Lebour Party, 28 
Middle Hornsey, N.8, to be returned 


by July Ti 1956. 


WANTED. Supervisor | & Instructor for 
care & training of feeble-minded youths. 


If married, opportunity for joint post. A; y. 
giving full dets.: Supt., Purley Park, Readi Rm 
post at acy 


HAMPSHIRE — —Resident 
Children’s H » near Newb 
for a person who is a keen and capable 


gardener and prepared to take a full part in 
the life of the schold while tackling a hard 

practical job. Salary seales (Man) £370 
fis £430 pa: (Woman) £ x £15--£385 
p.a., less oo 4. in each case for board 
‘and | ic. form from County 


Children 5 r, The Castle, Winchester. 
required. 


, DMINISTRATIVE ¥ Assistant c 
nteresting position. a omen's 
Orgeniention, London. Shorthand/Typing 
ri Committee work desir- 
able. Starting salary £500. Full eC 
qualifications, experience to Box 5836 


PERSONAL Secretary for music publi 
executive — uired beginning August 7. 

ee of trade unnecessary, but 
icant must have common sense and be 

work hard. Know- 
6 an advantage. 





ledge 
Please apply Box 5904, 


ERMAN ‘sh. -typist d._ gemporarily | by 
internat. organisation jon 916. 


EP vert on ae for small prof. office to 

work on cwn tive. Exp. “ee 
bookkeeping, PAY. = * , 

Bureau, 78 N. 0676. 


S* /TYPS., ey Tasring work by 

the High La evenings and 
week-ends . = “Rupert Sts St., Picca- 
dilly Cireus, ona 


OFFICE joa — in architect's office, 
typing and P.B.X. 





Interest in ponte = somes Near Vic- 
toria Station. Box 5 
£ to £3, 500. Apr — Avian req. 


all staff. M/t, No fee 
109 Tottenham Ct. 7 i EUS 2879/2719. 


EPucATED Semen ave ellvead posts with 


short hours as temporary -_ and 
shorthand typists at g rates pey. St 
Stephen's retariat, 2 Broad St. Place, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2, and 316 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W.1. 
yo can fill only one vacancy no matter 

how many others exist. Possibly we may 
have one Ww 5 st at Ste Fisher 


that 
Bureau, 15 Surand, W.C.2. 


win a prize! 

(July 8- oe Every irl calling at Bur- 
nett’s will * snappe free o charge. 
Each day, a winnii pictures will be dis- 
played outside the and the winners 
given a prize cach! So céme along—and 
pick yourself a really interesting job at the 
same time! (N.B.—-Don’t miss our float in the 
Soho Procession on Sun. afternoon, July 8!) 
Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St., , 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


OTHER’S Help or Locum for absent 
parents (28) seeks job 3-4 months Lon- 
don or near suburb. Phone MIL. 1970. 


I OMESTIC Staff! We always have avail- 

able hard-working couples, mothers’ 
helps, general domestics, cooks, chauffeurs, 
etc. Selected by our continental agents and 
branch offices and ready to leave continent 
now. Burnett Bureau, Litd., 77 Dean St., 
London, W.1 


Crrorp woman graduate (25) sks. post in 
Paris from Oct. (teaching, translating, 
secr. or other), Good — & comm. 
French, trained gg 1 public / press 
relations & local govt x 59 


OUNG woman (28), just returned 6 years 
imternational organisations, secretarial & 
administrative exp., sks. social welfare, per- 


_TRAfalgar 9090. 
During Soho Fair Week 


sonnel, or political post, London. Box 5910. 
; PERSONAL 
ENTLEMAN seeks part-time work. 


Driving; typing; fluent German; French, 
Italian. Musician. Box 5865. 


KRAINIAN (Engineer) sks. nol, OT acc. 
in exch. Russian lessons. S684. 


VAcancy 1 or 2 pers. in car ss San- 
tander Aug. 3, back Sept. 3. Box 5909. 


HEIDEL ~g-* Univ. stud. desires 6 
months’ empl. wi = fam. a 

summer to improve ae cook 

mend, type, teach. —s 1 iacidel” 

berg, Steubenstr. 53, bei F 


LAYISHLY equipped al eesiad home 
(25 healthy Morris horses), Discreet 
appearance, reside wherever parking, passers 
unwitting. Coup for richest nomad /tourist 
‘phoning Cameron AMB, 6316 soonest (a.m.). 


IVER: Free hol. 15 days, France Aug. 
18. Also Eng. July 28. Box 5948. 
RENCH Riviera. Furnished luxury villa 
to let monthly. Write 8ic Church Road, 
Hendon, N.W.A or _telepbone HAM, 2629. 
OULD oup Continent 2/3 
weeks ptember wi A ee car Pea 
a presence woman 
ing informal holiday a anata 
Share all exps. travel, modest hotels, but 
game camping. Pair linguist. Box 5925 
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FERSONAL— continued 


EACHERS Enterprising teachers who 

wish to study foreign countries during 
their holidays, read on! If you could earn 
while you 


travel abroad he our lo 
holidays—where would you We wish te 
harness the latent energy o “ few members 
of the teaching profession for mutual profit 
and will enable you to earn a good income 
during your stay in foreign countries. It will 
not be a lazy holiday, but’in selling a world- 
famous educational work abroad you will get 
to know more about the people than you 
would in normal circumstances. If you are 
interested in our earn- as-you-pay experiment, 
please write to Box $874, giving brief details 
about yourself, and also stating where you 
would go if you could make an extra income 
during your holidays. 


Ore or two séats available in Consul going 
S. France A st 4 returning August 20. 
Share expenses 5866. 


HE Poetry of Romantic Love,” Jub 
23 at Braziers Ipsden, Oxon; * 
Huxley Weekend ” July 27. 


OURNALIST, P.R. Consultant, Editor of 
House Magazines, secks part-time work, 
afternoons, evenings or week-ends. Box 5883. 


SW iss girl sks. place in family Sept.-Dec. 
‘ in London, w. . to go to school. 
Klingenbeck, La Margoton, Veules les Roses, 
S. Mar., France. 
SPAT wanted by yng. man car to Continent, 
wks., share exps. Box 5697 
BLE Engl.-French conversationalist (Lon- 
don), good mixer, fond of children, 
handyman, offers French tuition, practical help 
House Party, School, priv. home. Box 5901. 
MPAN. (f.) wanted y lady planning 
part-working holiday Continent, July/ 


20- 
dous 


Sept. Cruising coast? Suggestions: Box 5902. 
LOATING holiday. Houseboat, rural 
canal, end July or Aug. Refs. Box 5580. 


“RANCE Annecy, Geneva, Riviera, 15-day 
camp nw A 18. £30. 18 Manor 

Mansions, Th. 4068 

sks, sit. “ au 


YER. stud ’ from 1.8.56- 
30.10.56, improve E , S411. 


CAPABL -E woman seeks work sea/country 
A August; nan if tr, Widely experi- 
enced sec, welfare, land. Any in- 
teresting / useful a wok consid. Box 5882. 
a ~ fla, Aug. 16-Sept. 15, near Métro, 
Bois eh 6, fully furn., h. & c., frig., 
mach etc. Refs. exch. What 
27 rue du Gen. Dele- 


wash. 
offers? Dr. Loneit, 
straint, Paris 16, 


ERMATT. 5 bed, 2 balcony flat available 
August 22-31. Reasonable rent. ‘Phone 
FINchiey 4966 for particulars 
HAMES sailing barge, 87 feet. Ve 
simply converted. sound hull whic 
would well repay further conversion. Lying 
Medway, 30 miles —_ London. Price £500, 
or would let. Box 570 


OUTINE-weary a Matron, §.R.N. 


(32) secks interesting post with variety, 
travel. Box 5783. 
CoA HING in Statistics for Soc, Sciences 
4 reqd. Box 5934, 


LLUSTRATIONS for reproduction, line or 
tone, from life, photographs tches / 
blue prints—-commissions reqd. Box 5905. 


Bre NATE (Lake Como): Two cancellations 


private party July 22-Aug. 5. Ajr travel. 
ist cl. hotel. Com ¢ freedom. 39gns. all- 
incl DERwem 9412, ‘e 2d. stamp to 115b, 


Manor Drive North, N/Malden, Surrey. 


I EARN to paint with Mervyn Levy in de- 
4 lightful Regency residence in Susvex 

London Atelier of Painting, 13 
Gurdens, W.2 AM 0849/4749 


AVE you seen “ John Deskin’s Paris” ? 

Exhibition of photographs. Opening Mon , 
July 9, 10-7 p.m. cine. Sats.), in the Zz. 
David Archer's Bookshop, 34 Greek 5t., 
(Shaftesbury Avenue end.) GER. 6114. 


I a TURERS? Write for Poyles Lecture 
4 ency's new 118- list of speakers. 
— Lieut.-General Sir John Glubb. 
Wheeler, Lad nett, Mr. 
Tom Driber Sir Basil enriques, Lord 
Birdwood, Mr. Uffa Pox and many other 
speakers suitable for literary societies, dis- 
cussion groups, schools, etc. Foyles Lecture 
ency, 125 Cheng + Cross Road, ion, 
C.2. (GERrard 5660.) 
SANCTUARY for shy 
> quire public portraits ‘cred by moder- 
ately A sive photographer who welcomes 
these who usually face the camera with mis- 
pine lohn Vickers, 29b Belgrave Rd., 
tw i Victoria 4915. 


U — the “En Pamille” way. 

not let us make individual sivangements 
for you to enjoy the — 4 A. yg 
atmosphere of a private family, 
of the special pe visiting our Cea 
Host Family mire? Meet and get to know 
the people of “the country you visit. Tlus. 
ore from E.P.A., 20 Bucki Street, 


Details 
Queens 


It i 
Sie Mortimer 


Tycoons who _ re- 


es Art of Seeing. Readers impressed by 

Aldous Huxley's account of how his sight 
was saved by ¢t methods of the late Dr 
Bates, the celebrated \ i 
author of “Good Sight Without Giasses ” 
may be interested to know that this te ue 
is practised by the ae _— (LANg- 
ham 3626 and Brighton 5 





PERSONAL- 


CARAVAN for sale. 2-berth 
4 Site Litehampton. Reas. offer 


Jor our flying party to Vienna July 23 
return optional, Merano-Dolomites Aug 
4-18, £39 10s. all-in, Palma Aug. 12-26, £43 
incl. direct flight, Velden-Opatija Av i8 
Sept. 3, £45. Individ. serv. El oars 
154 Westbourne Grove, W 11 BAY. WI6 


IF you have delayed your holiday you are 

still lucky. You can still find summer 
sunshine and holiday gaicty in Jersey, It's 
the obvious choice for September and October 
holidays, Write now for free holiday litera 
ture te Box 250, Tourism Officie! Information 
Centre, St. Helier, Jersey 


OCxXyICc ‘H Bay Children's Camp. August 
Signs. p.w Last Vacs Phone Tuny 
Gibson, PRI. 7573. 52 Bisworthy Rd., N.W.3 


SUMMER Helidays for Children. Trained 
Tvision Principal, Thanet House 
School, Callis Court Rd., Broadstaigs, 


“PAIN for value: enjoy sunshine, good 
7 bathing and pleasant company on one of 
our parties to Puerto Pollensa, Majorce 
Liafraneh, Costa Brava, Zarauz, Adantic coast 
or to Madrid and Malaga; also individual 
arrangements by air or rail ‘sea. Dep. July 
15, 22 & 29, August 5, 12, 19, Sept. 2, 9 


continued 


fully furn 
Box $751 


and 23, October 6. Erna Low, 47 (NS) Cild 
Brompton Road, 8.W.7. KEN. 0911 

SPAIN. Villas, flats & hotels in Malaga 
‘ (Torremolinos, etc.) & Costa Brava 
Parties leave London every Sunday, or join 
one of our special flights. Ferro, 56 Green 


croft Gdns., N.W.6. GRO. 8441 (day), MAI 


S111 (evening) 


Country House Holidays, with riding 
4 from July 25, Parndon Hall, 45 minutes 
from London, offers all that the holiday 


maker who rides can desire 
choose from. Covered school. Day rides in 
Epping Forest. Competent, keen instruction 
under Capt. N. A Milton and qualified 
instructress. Hunting “ Essex Hounds,” or 
Gymkhanas according to season. Companion 
ship and organised evening entertainments for 
teen-agers, comfurtable home life in separate 


20 horses to 


house for adults, from ‘gns. weekly. Par 
ticulars-Secretary, Parndon Hall, Harlow, 
Essex. ‘Phone Harlow 24511 

“PAIN? Don't be put off! We still have 
7? vacancies July, August, etc. Pree Guide 
from New Vistas Travel, 99 Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton, Middx. (Molesey 2105) 


DAINTING & drawing in unspoilt country 
within reasonable distance of London, 
Week-ends or longer Beginners or more 
advanced, but essen. serious workers. Box 5364 
Corsica, Majorca, Sardinia, Tossa, Tor 
4 remolinos (Malaga), Portugal (Ofir) A 
15-day sunshine holiday by air to any of these 
finest Mediterranean Paradise holiday resorts 


or to Portugal on specially ga ed 
terms, thanks to forward contracts rices 
from 44gns. all inclusive of air fares, board 


and accommodation. Also a grand Mediterra- 


nean luxury air cruise to Corsica and Majorca 
for only 6Sgns.. and a France-Spain leisure 
tour embracing the French Pyrenees, 
Andorra, Tossa, Barcelona and Montserrat 
for only S4gns Elkan Allan, the B.B.C."s 
armchaiy traveller, writes I went on a 


Horizon holiday myself last year. My honest 


advice is that if you're considering going w 
any of the places mentioned son they are 
all wonderfui places.the best plan is to go 
with Horizon Holidays.’ See why Write 
or ‘phone for ‘52-page lavishly illustrated 
colour brochure with maf to Dept. 26k 
Horizon Holidays, Lid., 146 Pieet St., Lon 
don, E.C.4. CITy 7163 
ONDON Week July 21-28 Vacancies in 
4 small international party of professional 
people. Cost including accomm., breakfast, 
dinner, sightseeing and theatre visit, £12 
Erna Low, 47(NS) Old Brompton Road, 
London, 8.W.7 KEN. 0911 & 9225 
FOREIGN girls, domesticated & willing, 
immed. avail. short/long stey Educ 


Touring Serv. 10 Exhibition Rd. 8.W.7 


‘© Sorrento or Southend with Exclusive 
Holiday Wear from Vince Man's Shop, 
5 Newburgh St.. Regent St., W.1. GER. 3790 
Open 7 p.m. Thurs., 3 p.m. Sat New 24 
Pege catalogue sent or request 
YPEWRITERS Modern portable 
machines for hire from £1 monthly. Tel 
Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for detusils 


HILIP Humphreys 
Prince's Gate, 
KENsington 8042 


Psychologist, 69 
Kensington, §S.W.7 


SYCHOLOGIST Phyllis Periow Me 
Somerton Road, NW.2. GLA. 2400 
“UITAR lessons, Few vacs. Alexis Cheens 

hov, 48a Cathcart Rd. S.\W id, PLA. 4354 
RENCH families welcome English girls 
into their homes in exch. children's care 
& tight housewk. Service International dL 
changes, 148 Walton St., 5.W.3. KEN. 1586 
RITE for Profit, Send for interesting 
free booklet The Regent Institute 
(Dept. E/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
LLWOODS Carnation Cut Flowers-——-the 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mi od shades direct from 
the largest growers in the world. From ign 
Sens. a béx. One quality the best! rite 
for catalogue. Allwood Bros., Lid., 40 Hay 
wards Heath, Sx. Wivelefield Greer 32-233 


at Pinewood, 


I OYS & Girls enjoy holida 
Bradninch 


now at the Manor Hous 
Exeter. Eliz. Strachan Hele 390 





PERSONAL — continued 


; YESIGHT re-education. Refractive errors 
“ and squint ‘trested by qualified Bote: 
wactitioner, Doris M. Brock, 55 Hale Lane, 
Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. MIL. 250 


ETTICER Rameey, Photo 
4 arrange London apmts 
& Muspratt, P.O. Terrace. Cambridge 4631 


y TRITERS' Guild (International Writers 

Fellowship), founded 1939 to assist the 
New Author, Ageney, Expert Tuition and 
Revisions, Raymond Buxton, Guild Howse 
Ross-on Wye 
Gloomy 

3 flamenco with a 

Ei Cid Amontillado § 
notes. Fillips fingering 
MANNEQUINS Any girl contemplating a 

cereer in modelli will receive « frank 
(and free) assesement of her chances in an 


apher Plea.e 
through Rameey 


Guitarists! Put fire in your 
lass of Duff Gordon's 
erry. Gilds your grace 

Improves your Ole 


interview with Lucie Clayton. Brochure. 449 
Oxford St., W.l. MAY. 0667 
CONTINENTAL irls sk. domestic posts 
4 au pair or full time. Anglo-Continental 
Burcau, 148 Walton St., S.\W.3. KEN. 1586 
YS Writing Success begins with “ Know- 
flow.” Send for Pree N3 “ Know- 
No Sales 


How Gate to Writing Success.” 
No Fees tuition. B School of Success- 
ful Writing Lid., 124 New Bond St., W.! 


‘THs Central Board for Conscientious Ob 
jectors, 6 Endsicigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and Reservists, 


I UMANISM is a faith for the modern 
world, Partics.: Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. WES. 2341 


FAM Y Planning without contraceptives 
Confidential brochure giving detailed ex 
—— of medically approved method used 
»y millions of couples throughout the world 
now available is. post free. Welfare Ad 
visory Centre, Russell House, Wilton, Wilts 


i OSPITAL pat ~ care for convalescence 
or for «@ or disabled Garden 
drawing room, . house HAM. 2281 


ELAXING and stimulating treatment in 

cases of nervous tension, exhaustion in 
somnia, anxiety, irritability, physical debility, 
fatigue, stress and strain A reintegrating 
therapy of proved value. The Nerve Centre, 
| Bentinck St, London, W.1 WEL beck 
9600. Ask for brochure. Recommended by 
the medical profession 


PAYING guests’ accom., also exchanges in 

good homes wanted for foreign children 
& students, seaside /countr iducationsl 
Touring Service, 10 Exhibition Rd., §.W.7 


ICHARD Conwell (B.B. Countryman, 
etc.) con now take few pupils short sory 
course, Personal tuition, modern methods, 
moderate fees. Send MS. for free criticiom & 
prosp. West St., Kilkhampton, N. Cornwall 


».8. Do you like statistics? If so, 

be as fascinated as I am by the fact 
that, in 1955, there were 177 old clients 
among 1,070 bookings for “ Summer Schools 
Abroad,” whereas this year (to date) I have 
256 old clients out of 1,044! I look forward 
to being able to give up advertising, but, in 


you may 


the meantime, invite you to write for a copy 

of my programme to Harold Ingham Led, 

15 St [one * Road, Harrow 

MISCELLANEOUS 

I EANER Printers, Lid., for rinting of 
Reports, Pamphiets, Leaflets k all Com 

mercial Stationery, etc. 49 Hackney Rd., 

f.2. SHOreditch 3889/6046 

DOTTERY for sale, £600, instalments 


accepted. Nr. Heal’s, fully eqpd. for cast 
ing & throwing. 3 kilns, 2 power-wheels, Suit 
team of potters Letting consid, Box 5420 


[Ive % gloves & all rubber surgical appli 
ances sent under plain cover, Write of 

call for our free price list now, Piertag, Dept 

N.N., 4 Wardour Street, London, W.) 


TORIE 5S wanted by the Agency Dept 
©..20 of British Institute of Piction Writ 
Science, Lid, Regent Hee., Regent St, 

le negotiate suitable work on a 15 ‘ 

(no reading fee) unsuitable work 


ing 
Ww 


of sales basis 


returned with reasons for rejection. We also 
offer an interesting booklet giving dets. & 
fees for our Courses & Criticlems, & success 


letters from students 
Dvee X gloves & all rubber surgical appli 


ances sent under plain cover end 
s.a.c, for a price list to W.S., 16a High Rd., 
London, N.2 


( UT with the old ways of serving up cold 


meat. In with Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney from all good grocers 
pus your pipe with real good suff. Bnjoy 
Tom Long with every pi 
SCHOOLS 
BURGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park 
Hampstead. Co-education 3 to 18, Full 
or weekly boarding and day school. Head 
master, a Cunningham Hast, M.A 
"THE Town & Country Day School, 38.40 
ton Ave., NW.3. (PRI, 4481.2.) Small 
group ag / er iull boarders accepted, Boys 
and girls 8 educ. for Gen, Cert. of Hduce 
tion & the Universities, Realistic approach 
to modern education. E. Paul, Ph.D 
TY RHURST School, Porest Row, Sussex 
Boys and Girls (5-13). Preedom, health 
and happiness as basis of education. Apply 
Dorothy M tford, B.Sc 
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EXHIBITIONS —-continued LECTURE counsss =? SPECIALISED : LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued 


RTS. Tem. 3334. Evgs. 7.30 (ex. M.), S., CCORSHAM Court, Nr. Bath. Open every UTE, Viols, Harpsichord, Singing; tuition 
Sn. 5 & 8. “ Trip to Bountiful.” 


Mems. 4 day except Mondays. Elizabethan : EEK-end conference, Sept. 7-9, High 4 by Cecily Arnold and Marshall Johnson, 


furniture; famous Methuen Collection Old ings. R. W. Pollard: Impressions of 


UNITY: EUS. $391. Polly. John Gay's Georgian interior. Adam and Chippendale a? _Heddesden, delightful surround- 42 Castelnau, Barnes, $.W.13. RIV. 3587 
j 


sequel to Beggar's Opera. Fri. Sat. Sun. 7.45. 


RVING. (WHI. 8657.) Evgs. 


Masters, 11-12.30, 2-6, 2s. 6d. China; E. Wallace : Youth in Industry; Kath TALIAN, Spanish, German. Enrol now 


: ss . School, 283 
(ex. Mon.) 7EVRE G : leen Nott: Is the Modern Novel too Techni- for new classes. St. James School, 28 


10 p.m., Sun. 9. “ Harlem After Dark,” | [ PEEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. | cul?; W. B. D. Brown (Glacier Metal Co.):; | Oxford Street. HYD. 6524. 


an all-coloured revue by Cal Huggins. 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until July 6: 
4 Liang Shan-Po and Chu Ying- Sp ROUGH, 
From July 9: The Seven Samurai (X) 


July 8, 6 | 2s. 6d. in aid of The National Art Collections Woodwind and Brass, Choral, Three Orches- 


RoxY Rep. Cin. BAY. 2345 


Val —" ; i - Me Pgs: A Different Way of Looking at Management; SUMMER SCHOOLS 
- - aily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. H. J. Kilare: New Ways of Dealing with ‘ANFORD Summer School of Music. Aug 
17-18 Old Bond St, | Offenders. Private coach from London. Charge ( 412-96 1956, This pe fe Pasoyaak © v1 
-l. Constantin Guys-—Drawings from 53s. Apply Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Madrigals. and Motets, Violin, Violoncelic 
English and European Collections. Adm. | Terrace, W.2. gals and Motets, Violin, , 


Mems. 


ai (VU). 


days. H. Bogart. The Caine Mutiny (U) Fund. Giacomo Guardi--Views of Venice ARTINGTON Music School, Director of tras, Pianoforte, The Harmonica, Modern 


ATL. Film Th., Sth. Bank, WAT. 3232. 


i 7 ; 7 : : Music, John Clements, F.R.C.O., pro- Educational Ballet, Folk Dancing, General 
Deily 10-5.90. Sats. 10-12.30. Until July 51. vides a full-time general musica! education Musicianship, Recorders, Music for the 


AN Sat. July 7. “It Came From Outer MPERIAL Institute, S.W.7. Bantu & Asian for performers & teachers, with individual Listener, School Music. Special Recitals and 
Space" (A). 2, 4, 6, 8.15. Open to publ People in South Africa—pen and wash tuition in voice & instruments. In being Lectures by: Charles Groves, Bernard Shore, 
Bek early for the exceptional Soviet film- drawings by Molly D'Arcy Thompson. Until | residential the School offers exceptional faci- Evelyn Rothwell, Edric Connor, Ronald Ches 


show on 


July 31 at the Scala Theatre, July 22. Week-days 10-4.30, Sunday 2.30-6. lities for chamber music, ensemble playing ney. Prospectus from Org. Secretary, Desk 


Wl. “Twelfth Night” & 2 and K. in REDFERN Gallery, 20, Cork St. Wl. & choral singing. Scholarships are awarded H., 20 Denmark St., W.C.2. 


Beienie ’ ". Tekts a BEe2 a 


36 Spencer 
St., E.C.1. 2s., 28. 6d., 35., 36. 6d, 4s., 78. 6d. : - Ba ane - Centre, Dartington Hall, Totnes, §. Devon 


Summer Exhibn., 1956. 10-6, Sats. 10.1 Prospectus from the Secretary, The Arts I 


[ABIAN Summer Schools, August 18-Sept 
l Briat Abel-Smith, Austen Albu, 


* The A 


GTRZELCZYK Folk a and Dance En- [<4 Gallery, 17 Dover Street, W.1 New AJ ARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial Col- Thomas Balogh, Arthur Blenkinsop, Margaret 


semble from Lodz, Poland. Only London Battle of netings , 


xerformance Sat., July 14, 250 set ro 10-6. Sats. 10-1. Closed Sun. Adm. 6d 
Friendship ‘Soc. 81 LECTURES AND MEETINGS attention, excellent results. Languages and Powell, Barbara Wootton. Details: 11 Dart- 
Soc., 1 


Scala Theatre. Tickets (all res.): 
Is., from British-Polish 


" ; 
Paintings by Copayse Mathieu, incl lege offers an intensive secretarial train- Cole, C. A. R. Crosland, David Eversley, 


ing to Graduates and other well-educated Edward Hyams, Douglas Jay, Hilary Mar 
girls. Small classes, expert tutors, individual quand, John Parker, R. S. W. Pollard, C. FP 


Until Aug. 11. Mon.-Fri. 


Portland Pl., W.1 (LAN. 6593). Also appear- | (~.L.F.S./A.D.A. Reception. Wed. July 11, | Siraked’ Intecnew by appoitment Dai | mouth Street, SW 


ing Glasgow 19th, Liverpool 21st. 


work SONGS, Ballads, Blues 


Guest artistes July 9: Neva 


Nancy Whiskey. “Princess Louise,” High ‘ENERAL Zionist Organising Committee. vate lessons 
Holborn 8 p.m. Maeva, 25., guests 3s. 6d. Meeting Tuesday, July 10, 1956, at 8.15 


C.A., 17 Dover St, W.1, Sat, 
ii i 


with the Fork S$ 


City Ramblers’ Skiffle, es heel! “< tial. Miss B. Yellin, 30 Coborn St., E.3 near Shrewsbury, August 17-27, 1956 


4 obtained. Interview by appointment only YNIIUR : 
Probleme” y Be se ¥w.c. te pbne gaa from Principal, Mrs, M. K. Mony U ary = Mor Psd hele Annual 
(815) 4¢ 64.9 1. Incl. any L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, London, og EN See 

) 3s. 6d. Adv. bkg. essen- wo PAD 3320 Music Summer School at Attingham Park, 


EARN Sane a in 1-2 months. oar The 17th Century and the 20th. Lecturers 
Peggy Sutton. FILA. 7967. | and performers include John Joubert, Anthony 
at 15 Portman Sq., W.1. Subject for dis- YIRLS who wish to perfect their languages Milner, Humphrey Searle, Peter Stadion, 


July 7, cussion: “ Sharett’s cocignation—ies couses with a view to working abroad are recom- Juiian Bream, Eric Hope, The Singers in 


8-11 pm. “At Home”: Dancing to | and consequences.” Speaker--Mr. Samuel | Mended to train at St. Godric’s College for | Consort, The Harold Greensmith Brass En- 


Don Simmons Group. Members 


their guests Ss 


3s. and Landman. For adm. ring Sec., WIL. 4788 Secretaries & Linguists, where they will have semble. Director: Wilfred Mellers, The 


excellent facilities for studying both languages course is designed to appeal especially to 


: ._D. McINTYRE (President, American and secretarial work & for meeting students choral singers Information from: Depart- 
TH ewe. Nw. : y ye ‘33 Ethical Union) “ Liberal Religion in from all over the world. Intensive Courses men of Extra-Mural Studies, University, Ed 
Wednesday, Saturday & Sunday, 8 until 11.30 America.” July 8, 1956. 11 am. Conway | for univ. graduates. Day & residential | mund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


t evenings oe rs : 5 ‘ ys J i 
p.m pangey pw ig Eg copy Monthly ecord on request M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Ark Ne YN Holiday Sketching Group. May 


every 


Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Adm. free. Free students. Canteen, Apply J. W. Loveridge, 


; . came o Sept. 14, 1956. Dail ditio: 
bar. Write. call or ‘phone PRI. 7479, evenings AMPS yo Bevan, M.P., Will Griffiths. wright Road, N.W.3, New Courses Sept. 5. with aA... aily expeditions 


CONCERTS 


H® INRY Wood Promenade Concerts. 


“ Large studio. Beginners wel 

M.P., Joseph Grimond, M.P., Benn Levy ONDON University & other Exams. | comed. For prospectus apply Director, Ger 
& J. B. Priestley will launch the “ Campaign University ————- College pre- | nick Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance 

BBC for the Limitation of Secret Police Powers.” ares students for General Certificate of 


presents 62nd Season, Royal Albert Hall, at 7,30, Wed., July 18, at Caxton Hail. iducation (for Entrance Faculty require- EATHERHEAD Repertory Theatre, 


Sat., July 21 to Sat., Sept. 15. 


Prospectus Adm. free; res. seats 6d. by post Staniey ments, or direct entry to Degree), Inter. & 4 Surrey, or Theatre Club, London, W.1 


giving full programmes and details of ticket Mayne, 28 Broadway, $.W.1 Final Exams, for B.A.. B.Sc.. B.Sc. Econ. Drama Schools under Professional Stage Staff 


a. arrangements now on 
BBC Pu 


Send 6d. postal order (not stamps). : ve 
July 14-21. Dir.: Edward Ward Leonard Manessah, Peter | House, Cambridge. } Bs Otford, Kent. Tel. Otford 388 


3 1 ST Haslemere Festival 


Carl Dolmetsch. Tickets and 
tails from Haslemere Hall, Tel. 


Chappell’s, 50 New Bond St., 


sale, from : B.Sc. Soc., LL.B. & Diplomas. GCE. (all 6, 9 or 14 days (day or eve.), July 30-Sept. I 
blications, W.1, Hall and Agents. C.A., 17 Dover St, W.1. Tues. July 10, levels, all other Gresitee Bodies) +. a ma Marian Naylor, Fees £4 4s, to 


8.15. Disen.; Electrin House. Speakers: Prospectus from Registrar, 70 Burlington 7s. Syllabuses: Mrs. M. Medd, Heath 


Smithson, } ; . | = 4 = 
salt de. egy ll wg ramen be le 2 [LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of OUSE Party and Language Holidays: 


Foreign Languages & School of English Enjoy a stimulating holiday in interesting 
.m Members 3 ; i guag ng y 
. he | Soon twee Oa = for Fore Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, | company on our weekends or house parties 


early. Fast trains, Waterloo, 55 mins. 8.15 p.m. Discn Treads & Probleme of W.1. GERard 8531-2. All foreign languages by the sea in Sussex, Cornwall, Wales or at 


M.A 14 South Audiey St., Fenws. Joly German Literature."’ Speakers Ludwig 
12, « 8 p.m. Philip Levi presents 
tempor *y usic: Veress, Fricker, 
Harvey, Penny, Shapero Maciejewski; vocal, Mems. Is. 6d., guests 45 
instrumental. Adm. 5s y prog. on night. .C.A., 17 Dover St.. W.1. Mon july 9, 
EVON Festival Aug. 4-12. Broch.: Fes 8 p.m. Jazz Section. To be announced. ( 
Vall, Barnstaple. Members Is. 6d. Guests 3s 


Ma: ager, Queen's 
EXHIBITI INS 


‘ y z 7 ‘ i ; 
( ANYMED Facsimiles Sree ee Prof. Lavrin, “ Inner Drama of Gogol.”” Fri stenotyping only, in day and evening oe i 


m show dly. 11 Gt 


Illustrated catalogue Is. 6¢ post free. 
DICASSO. 50 years © graphic ~~ on D. Trbovitch (piano) Russian composers C\XPC ‘ 
Council Gall., 4 St. mes’s Sq, poset? XFORD. Marlborough Secretarial Col 


Until Aug, 5. Mons., Wee , Fris., Sate _ 4 Detectives”), Marie Luise Kaschnitz and | 4349 Comprehensive training for high Monthly, July number. Order now, Is. from 


Tues, & Thur. 10-7, Sut 2-6. 


taught in day & evening classes or private -Y ar waa Lake Geneva, end July/beg. Sep 

. ; 4 lessons; beginners & al ades. Intensive tember. Cost from 7jgns. (£2 108. week 
Pi ae Sent Seraee Hormlin. Sugtnes a Daily Classes in English a preparation for ends), £31 10s. in Switzerland. Erna Low 
rzetti, : . man: Swen uNps Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 47 (HP) Old Brompton Road, London 
Courses, Enrolment daily. Prospectus free S.W.7, KEN. 0911 & 9225 


‘AREER for Intelligent Young Women “CXREATER Things "’ Aug. 17-31 at 
4 Stenotyping (Machine Shorthand) used Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. Send for dets 
increasingly in a oon secretarial and ver 

PUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park Gdns., batim reporting posts. Call for demonstration, | BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Will (PARK 7379). Fri. July 6, 8 p.m., | of write for details of secretarial training, or TTLEE on Commonwealth P.M.’s Con 


ference, E. M. Forster interviewed by Ela 
Sen; Danny Kaye and Unicef, by Eileen 
Fraser; Dr. Sudhin Ghose on paintings of 
re Harry Baines; Ramu, story by Attia Hosain 
be RICH Kistner (author of “ Emil and the lege, 110A High Street. Tel. Oxford All these appear in “ Envoy,” Indo-British 








July 13, 8 p.m., _—~~ Closing Summer Palantype wor by 229 High Holborn, W.C 
Season Recital, T raikevitch (soprano) & (HOLborn 9162 


Hermann Kesten read from their works (in grade Secretarial appointments for Students | all newsagents. Yearly subs., 14s, 6d. post 


St -ATTER, 30 Old Bond it. Exhbn. Dutch German), on Monday, July 9, 8 p.m., Bever- | of good general education. Foreign langu paid from pubrs., 48 Strand, London, W.C.2 


& Flemish Masters. 1 5,30, Sat 
St., Wi House, Malet St., W.C.1. Tickets: 35. 6d. Prospectus on application to Headmistress, 


YALLERY One, 20 D \rblay 


3 Gillian Ayres & Hent Mundy. 


aly Bequest, Kenwo d. Soane “tm 4b Beisize Grove, N.W.3 (Tel. PRimrose 
Adm. Free. Wkdays. 1lv-7, Suns, 2.30-7. 6083), and at the door. Students: Adm. free vanced, conversation, exams. Box 5920 1 

210 bus from Archway or Golders Grn. Stns. 

WELLCOME Historical Aedical Museum, Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
The Wellcome Buildi g, Euston Road, High St., W.8. Sunday, July 8, 6.30. Music Schools for Languages, 20-21 Princes St., ~ Pritt, QC 

N.W.1. Exhibitions: Child Velfare Through & Readings 7 p.m Virginia Flemming: Hanover 5Sq., 1 Ray 

Aboriginal The Individual oad the System.’ 


the Ages: The Medicin of 


10-1. idge Hall, University of London, Senate | 48% Small classes, individual attention. | SPECIAL arrange ments eee bnan ehode tos 


readers of “The New Statesman and 

Nation” to acquire the New Edition of 

Chambers's Encyclopaedia by any of 30 dif 

don Honours graduate. Beginners, ad- ferent plans Write without obligation tw 

Allison, 66/69 Great Queen Street, 
HE West London Ethical Society, 13 FFOREIGN Languages. New term private & London, W.C.2 

class tuition daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London “ @OCTALISM and Civil Liberty" (D. N 

* Checking the Scales of 

Justice’ (John Elton); both these important 


ie (res.), 28. 6d. (unres.), from the Secretary, | Mrs. M. Robson. 
P.E.N. Centre of German Authors Abroad, GERMAN tuition by German-born Lon 


2120 


Peoples, From May 17, 1¢ Evolution of Ec SOLE de Francais, 283 Oxford St., W.1 articles in the {uly Labour Monthly Also 


Measures for the Promotio: of the Nation's I AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre: Kings- 


HYD. 6524. Outstanding success of our Thirty-Pive Years (R.P.D.); “ Britain's 


Health. Mon.-Friday 10-5, Adm, Free. way Hall, Holborn, Thurs. 7.30, July 12, | attractive French Conversation Courses. Trial Seme Cyprus sR Pag Arnot), 
cho 


BEAUx Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W.1. Right Action.”’ Suns, 5 p.m. at 68 Dukes Italian, Spanish, German. (9 a.m.-9 p.m 
Paintings by Roderic Barrett. 


by Derek Cawthorne 


Mr. Rohit Mehta ( t-speaker). “S Smell entails, Curious but Familiar” (Sanc Panza), 

‘bet - agg secret, of fesson 2s. 6d. Also English fer Continentals ‘The English Revolution 1640" (V. Lavrow 
Paintings A N.10 Gits All welcc sky and M. Barg) and “ Effects of Machin 
see i. ae UITION by post for Lond. Univ. Degrees ery” (Karl Marx Is. 6d. all ceeetemente Ge 


] EN Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St, W.1. 40th THE Linguists’ Club Niddry Lodge, & Diplomas; also for G.C.E., Law, Pro 9s. half-yearly sub., from N.S., 134, Ballards 


Anniversary Exhibition 


24. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. Sun. 2-5 


Modigliani, i4. M 
Chagall, Soutine, Epstein, etc. June 19-July 


Campden Hill Rd W.8 at 6 p.m. July fessional exams. Mod. fees, instalments Lane, London, N.3 
Yves Goéau: “ Georges Duhamel.” Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept 


; a y N this week's “ Soviet Weekly Spe 
= , J 894 ee peciat 
TOGA Practice Society Sun. July 8 at VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. | I Supplement The full text of the reso 





CHARLES Howard: Paintings & Drawings 3 pm. Talk by Sri Yogacharya B« "TOUci-typing &/or Pitman's Shorthand lution of the C.C. of ths C.P.S.U.. “On the 


4 Whitechapel Art Gallery 
11-6; Suns. 2-6, closed Mons 
Adijo'ns Aldgate East Stn 


Week-days | 4 
Adm. free ». 4 s consequences All newsagents or Soviet 


Nandi, B.A. 6 Cadogan Gdns. S.W.3. Collin Private tuition. BAYswater 1786 overcoming of the cule of the individual and 





> Weekly, 3 Rosary Gdns., §.W.7. Price 34 
” INGSLEY Amis Priestley © Casey, 


ANOVES Gallery, 32a St em Street, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES Brecht and John Whiting are all writing 


/1. Paul Klee. Until July 


for the radical drama review: * Encore 52 


EBEYROLLE—Paintings: organised by Home: One year, £2 7s. 6d. 6 months, £1 3s, 9d. 3 months, 12s, Hyde Park Gate, London, $.W.7 8. yt 


Marlborough Fine Art, .* wi Sarfece Mail w any address overseas: NJATURE Cure from the Inside, by James 


Adm. free One year, £2 5s. Od. 6 months, £1 2s. 6d. 3 months, 11s. 64. +‘ C. Thomson. “ Something interesting on 


R.W.S. Galleries, 26 Conduit 
Closes July 7. 10-5, Sats. 10-7 


ROSPECT Gallery, 13 Duk 
- James's, swi Recent “Paintings by | India £5 18s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan £7. Other Countries: by quotatio 1. 


at the 





every page-—« great book.’ By post 8s. from 
St., Se. Air Mail to any address in Europe: £3 12s.; Middle East £4 18s.; S. America £5 1%: Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9 Ps _ 


Modern Scottish Artists, July 4-July 28. Air Express (x med immediately on arrival at main airport): “ 4 ba = Phos a. 4 is —_ 
OLAND, Brows: & Delbanco, 19 Cork St., India, Pakistan £4 12s, $4 Singapore, Malaya -. ant Australia £6 105 Is, 3d. month! tsom off nowen ae 
W.1. French Pictures of the 19th & 20th | Africa; South £4 12s, 6d.; Bast £4 10s,, West £4 5 AS ho 


Cent recen paintings by Frederick Franck fpecial Service to Conede ~ Uv. S.A. Residents in ie America may remit for A PENGUIN or a library bought. Van calls 


And some Rodin Bronzes 


Surface or Express subscriptions at the following annual rates to Emphasis on Socialist — bks./ pamphis 


PHOTOGRAPHY by E. Locker, ARPS., | BRITISH PUBLICATIONS ING , 30 East 60th Street, New York, 22, N.Y. Hammersmith Bishop., Lid.. W.6. RIV. 6807 


L.. Goodman. New Vision Centre, 4 
Seymour Place, Marble Arch, July 3-21. 
SQHO Gallery, 18 Soho Square. Exhibition 
‘ of colour reproductions of pintings by 
Picasso. Wee-days 10-6, Saturdays 10-12. 


Open until July 21 


Entercd ts 


Surface $8.00. Air Express $19.00 *ERMAN books in 7 rooms. Libris, 38s 


POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 2d.; Foreign 14d.; Canada 1d. a ER 
‘i s ? EUTSCHES Antiquariat R. & E 
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